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Abbey and Seminary 
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ULE TLE ELE ET EER 


orders payable to THE 
ABBEY PRESS. Do not 
use or add any other 
name. 

Address all business let- 
ters pertaining to sub- 
scription, change of ad- 
dress, advertising, etc., to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


SPIRITUAL ADVAN- 
TAGES. Subscribers to 
THE GRAIL are benefac- 
tors of St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey. On each day of the 
year a High Mass is of- 
fered up for our benefac- 
tors. In November a Re- 
quiem is offered up for de- 
ceased benefactors. 





Donations for Poor Students: 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5.000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. . 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $903.29. W. Doody, Ill., $5; H. Koos, O., $1; 
J. Schaefer, N. Y., $3; K. Cox, Cal., $1; M. Faulkner, 
Mass., $1; G. Gerber, Ind., $1.25; D. E. S., Va., $2; 
A. Breslin, N. Y., $5; P. Griffin, N. J., $1; J. L. Mat- 
thews, IIl., $25. Total: $948.54. 

St. JOSEFH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowledged: 
$928.95. A. McCaffrey, Mass., $5; M. Noeker, Mich., 
$1; F. McArdle, R. I., $1; W. Doody, Il., $5; H. 
Boullie, Ky., $3; G. Gerber, Ind., $1.25; J. L. Mat- 
thews, IIll., $25. Total: $970.20. ; 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $937.84. G. Gerber, Ind., $1.25; M. Frederick, 
O., $1; R. Shepard, Pa., $2. Total: $941.59. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $937.29. W. Doody, Ill., $5; G. Gerber, Ind., 
$1.25; F. Heil, N. Y., $3; H. Gosemeyer, Kans., $10; 
B. Hegarty, Ind., $2; A. Cronan, Conn., $5. Total: 
$963.54. me 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


For the Sufferers of the War-stricken Lands 

Illinois: E B $5; N N $5; M S $5; Indiana: F B 
$5; N N $45.90; N N $1.15; A K $5; Iowa: J S $1; 
J W $2; B T $5; Louisiana: H M $1; H M $20; 
Michigan: M R $1; M N $1; Maryland: A H $1; 
Minnesota: J G $6; E H $2 N F $5; F G $2; A F $3; 
A S $2; F E $1; Missouri: J K $1; B F $5; New York: 
J S $2; Mrs. T 50¢; M J $3.50; B B $5; Mrs. T 50¢; 
L R $5; M B $2; Ohio: H K $2; J E $1; M S $1; 
Pennsylvania: P W $1; L E $5; N N $5; C B $2; P 
W $1; Wisconsin: J S $2; L K $1; A S $3; A K $2; 
J B and Mrs. G $25; West Virginia: F L $1. 

N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of the war- 
stricken lands will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress al! communications to 

ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Grail Building Fund: Previously acknowledged : 
$1710.10. California: E O S $1; M C $1; EH $5; 
F A E 50¢; Delaware: J B $1; Georgia: H F Y $2; 
Ilhnois: J T $1; J N $1; M McD $1; N N $1; OC $1; 
G N $1; Indiana: C H $1; AM L $5; E B 20¢; JAE 
5; M E $2; Louisiana: G P 50¢; L E C $1; Massachu- 
setts: T C $1; Maryland: E R 50¢; L F S $1; Michi- 
gan: F S $10; Missouri: E N C $1; A M $3; J L 50¢; 
Montana: N N 50¢; New Jersey: J W $1; N N $1; 
New York: Mrs. McC $1; J J O’K $50; K H $2; 
E C $1; C P $1; M E $1; F H $3.50; A M D $1; 
Mrs. G $1; A G $3; Ohio: M M $1; H O $1; N 
$1.50; J P C $2; J H K $2; M F $3; Pennsylvani 
F H $1; Wisconsin: N N $1.50; N N $1; F N 
E H $1; NN $1. Total: $1843.30. 


OBITUARY 
Rev. F. A. Diepenbrock, Westphalia, Missouri; Rev. 
William Rachor, Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Sr. M. Gonzaga, 
Fermoy, Co. Cork, Ireland; Joseph E. Diamond, Far- 
rell, Pa. 
Eternal rest grant them, O Lord! 





Deserving Workers 


Whenever a sales representative calls at your 
home in behalf of a Catholic magazine, treat 
him or her with courtesy and consideration. 
These men and women who go from house to 
house, trying to interest the Catholic public 
in Catholic publications, are rendering a most 
important service to the Catholic Press of 
America. They must work hard and frequent- 
ly under trying conditions, and, were it not 
for their labors, the Catholic Press of America 
would not have the circulation it enjoys teday. 
They must brave the cold and the storms of 
winter as well as the intense heat of summer, 
in order to carry on their work. 

In a sense, they are engaged in a missionary 
work, for they are spreading the influence of 
Catholic truth. So never begrudge them the 
respect they deserve. Think well of them, 
speak well of them, and receive them cordially. 
Give honor where honor is due. C. 
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Vacation 


With the opening of summer comes vacation, but in 
the service of God there is no vacation. Yet many 
Protestant pulpits are vacant and their churches closed 
because, forsooth, Brother Jones and Brother Smith, 
feeling the need of a hard-earned rest and change of 
air, have hied them away with loving wife and charm- 
ing little ones to more congenial climes for some 
weeks of dolci far niente—sweet idleness. 

How fares it with the Catholic priest? If he should 
close the house of God and abandon the flock committed 
to his charge, he would prove untrue to his divine 
commission. If he feels the need of a vacation, he 
must procure the services of another priest to take 
his place in the meantime. Yet there is a growing 
tendency in our day to dispense with sermons and to 
abbreviate divine service in summer time. This, of 
course, appeals to the ease-loving, pleasure-seeking 
Christian, whose number unfortunately does not dimin- 
ish with time. The saner element, however, frowns upon 
such proceedings.—Improved roads, automobiles, to- 
gether with the various attractions and distractions of 
our ‘time, do not tend to increase the spirit of piety 
and fear of the Lord. 

One of our readers, referring to the tendency to 
shorten divine services, writes as follows: “As a 
layman, and father of a family, I am _ especially 
anxious for the continuance of the faith of our fathers, 
and of the good works necessary to keep alive that 
faith. I feel discouraged at times, at what seems to 
me to be a growing disposition among the 
to abandon the preaching and teaching of the gospels, 
and epistles, read for the instruction of the faithful 
on the different Sundays, also as to the disposition so 
prevalent to abandon all afternoon Sunday services, 
particularly in summer, and thereby give the Sunday 
picture shows and other servants of the devil an op- 
portunity of undoing in the last half of the Sunday, 
what was done for God in the first half of the day.” 

Another complaint, from one who signs himself “Old 


Timer,” in a recent number of The Monitor, (San 
Francisco), says: 

“I am a subscriber to The Monitor, America, and 
Extension, and consider them the three best Catholic 
papers. May I ask a question? Why are the clergy 
allowing vespers and evening services to die out? At 
our churches in the evening there is little music, no 
sermon, poor lights and poor attendance. Witty, clever 
Protestant parsons in the downtown district are attract- 
ing large crowds with plenty of jazz, lights, music, 
and short, snappy lectures on topics of the times. 
Why should not the children of light be as wise in their 
generation as the children of the world?” 

We would add that it is surely a sign of the times 
that there is such a lack of zeal in our day. We are 
living in a pleasure-seeking, self-seeking age. Very 
many Catholics feel that they have done all that is 
required of them if they attend an early Mass on 
Sunday morning. Hence many pastors do not feel 
encouraged to hold extra devotions and services during 
the summer months, because oftentimes there would not 
be a large enough attendance to justify exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


Abbreviated Sunday Services 


With the opening of summer comes vacation. Un- 
blushingly vacation walks arm in arm with summer 
thinly clad. Decollete dress and gown of gauze betray 
woeful lack of maidenly modesty and quondam sobriety 
that marked the days of our mothers, God bless them, 
who wore collars that covered their throats and dresses 
that trailed the floor. At lake and seaside gathers the 
“cream” of society. Restraint is laid aside, money is 
squandered, and the victim returns home sadder but 
wiser. Whether or not there is a church near at hand 
is often a matter of little concern. 

Vacation may mean a cessation of school for several 
months, or a laying aside for a short period of the 
daily grind in store or workshop, but it can never 
mean a cessation of one’s religious duties, especially 
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the Sunday Mass, which one is bound under grave obli- 
gation to hear. In vacation, then, what becomes of 
the thousands of parochial school children who during 
the year were faithful attendants at Mass and daily 
Communion? Possibly the long vacation may not see 
them so much as once at the Holy Table, and perhaps 
not even at Sunday Mass. Where are they? Parents 
and guardians have a grave duty to perform. 

Another cause of Sunday delinquency is the auto- 
mobile. Early Sunday morning father may be seen 
out in the garage measuring the quantity of gasoline 
in the tank, examining the tires, etc., while mother is 
busy tidying up the “kiddies,” and before the bells 
have sounded their first summons to the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the whole family is spinning through the 
country well on its way for a day of sight-seeing and 
pleasure. The Sunday excursion is still another fruit- 
ful source for neglecting one’s duty to God and self. 
Many, indeed, have been-the sad home-comings of the 
Mass-missed Sunday excursion or automobile trip. 


The Precious Blood the Price of Souls 


July is dedicated to the memory of the Precious 
Blood, which Jesus shed on Calvary for the salvation 
of immortal souls. His blood watered the tree of the 
cross, which grew and flourished and extended its 
branches to all parts of the world. The fruit of that 
blessed tree is salvation to all who partake thereof. 

If we would know how dear to the Savior are the 
souls of men, let us ponder over this that He gave 
every drop of His life-blood to save them from eternal 
perdition, to which they were doomed by the sin of 
our first parents. It is His will that all be saved, 
that not a single one be lost. On the cross His arms 
were outstretched to receive all men in loving em- 
brace. He invited all who were burdened and heavily 
laden to come to Him that He might refresh them. 

Why do men hesitate to accept His invitation? Why 
do they follow their own evil inclinations? Why do 
they not yield to His sweet influence and have regard 
to their eternal welfare? ‘We shall be dead a long 
time,” is a common saying and a true one. Think of 
the never-ending fire that always burns and never con- 
sumes in the place prepared for those who refuse to 
accept salvation, to which all through the sacrifice of 
Christ have an equal right. On the other hand, con- 
sider the eternal joy and glory of paradise, which a 
loving Savior merited for all men. 

Why, then, are not all men saved? Is it not because 
they refuse to open their eyes to the divine light? It 
is not sufficient for salvation, as many erroneously 
think, that Christ died for all. No, to be effective, His 
merits must be applied to all by those who have the 
power, the anointed of the Lord. The Precious Blood 
is a sacred ointment that cleanses from the leprosy of 
sin and opens the eyes of the spiritually blind, but it 
must be applied by the spiritual physician. 

It would seem almost that the Precious Blood was 
shed in vain when we consider that after 1900 years 
nearly two-thirds of the human race has not yet em- 
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braced Christianity. In civilized countries how many 
highly educated men and women deny the very exist- 
ence of a God—“the fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God.” To be a missionary, then, to the heathen 
and pagan it is not necessary to go to foreign lands. 
We have plenty of excellent specimens in our very 
midst. By good example and prayer we may begin 
our missionary activity at home. It is well to re- 
member that in the conversion of others good example 
is just as necessary and powerful as prayer. 

To atone for sin, to appease His heavenly Father, 
and to unite all men under His standard—“that they 
all may be one as thou, Father, in me and I in thee”— 
this was why the Savior left the happiness of heaven 
and came down upon this bleak and barren earth. The 
two first He has accomplished, but for the third He 
invites the cooperation of man, the noblest of God’s 
creatures, who is endowed with reason and free will. 
What is the result? The majority of men wander care- 
lessly and thoughtlessly upon the broad way that leads 
to perdition. Is it any wonder that during His agony 
in the garden the sweat of the Savior became as drops 
of blood trickling to the ground? 

A simple means to help in bringing about the re- 
demption of mankind may be found in the International 
Eucharistic League for the union of Christendom. The 
grand purpose of the League is threefold: (1) union 
and harmony among the Catholics of the whole world, 
(2) the return to the Church of all non-Catholics, (3) 
the conversion of all non-Christians. The requirements 
of the League are likewise most simple: just a brief 
daily offering, an occasional Mass heard, and a Holy 
Communion received, as explained on the certificate 
of admission. There are no other requirements; no 
fees, dues, or collections. For admission apply to Rev. 
Benedict Brown, O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. Join 
this mission activity and get your friends and acquaint- 
ances to do the same. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











First Fruits 


These are the days which bring with them the hap- 
py harvest time. The farmer watches with delight the 
ripened grain bow down beneath the binder. The 
labor of sowing and cultivation is past and forgotten 
in the joy of harvest. What more apt figure for the 
labors and reward of life; and how better expressed 
than in that inspired poem, psalm 125: Going they 
went and wept, casting their seeds. But coming they 
shall come with joyfulness, carrying their sheaves. 

With joy and plenty about us, our hearts well up in 
gratitude to the all-provident Lord and Giver, and we 
are happy in the thought that all that we have is 
from His bounteous hand. 
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But justice demands that our gratitude be not re- 
stricted to feeling and words. It should go over into 
deeds. How touchingly expressive was that precept 
of the Old Law, whereby Israel each season brought 
to the Lord the firstlings of his fields and flocks, and 
when first blessed with offspring, devoutly offered the 
child to the God who gave him—all this in pious token 
of the Creator’s absolute domain and first right to 
all we possess. 

The law of first fruits and of the first-born binds no 
more in the letter; but its spirit, being founded in 
the equity of nature’s decrees, can never be lost sight 
of. We have still to look on high, when surrounded 
with life’s blessings, and to acknowledge still that 
“the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” 
and that we are but His stewards entrusted with their 
disposal according to His will. 

What shall we say, then, of him who hoards all 
his gains for selfish purposes? Into whose life no 
whit of practical charity for God’s needy children 
enters? Of a Catholic who haggles and whines over 
every outlay he must make towards the support of 
his pastor and church? Assuredly he makes not due 
return to the Lord who gave all; and he should not 
be surprised to have his talent taken from him, and 
given to another who puts it to better use. 

So also with your children, Catholic parents. You 
have solemn rights over them, it is true. But your 
rights over them extend not past the portals of heaven. 
When God speaks to them, that Divine Voice must be 
harkened to; and if He demands that home ties be 
severed and the cords of human affection and union 
be sundered, whether it be by a priestly, religious, 
or missionary vocation, you can but bow down before 
your God and say with holy Job: The Lord hath given, 
the Lord hath taken away: Blessed be the name of 
the Lord. To refuse to offer this sacrifice, to return 
to God what He has entrusted to you, is not only in- 
gratitude, but injustice, the restitution of which, when 
and how are you going to make? I dread to think of 
the woeful balances in the account book of some par- 
ents, which will be read against them at the last day. 





The Open Door 


A Protestant minister was about to enter a Catholic 
church when he met his bishop coming out,who straight- 
way asked him whither he was going. Being apprised 
of the minister’s intention to spend a few moments in 
the sacred edifice in prayer, his lordship replied: 
“What! do you dare to tell that to your bishop?” To 
which the other calmly replied: “Surely what is law- 
ful for my bishop, is also permitted me. The Catholic 
church is the only one where the doors are open dur- 
ing the week.” 

The “Everybody Welcome” sign in the vestibule of 
Protestant churches is visible only on Sundays. The 
Catholic Church is open every day, that anyone may 
enter and converse with God. What is true of the 
material structure, is especially true of the spiritual 
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community. Its doors are always open to welcome back 
its prodigal sons. On the threshold stands the father 
of the one large family of God, the Holy Father, in- 
viting all wayward children to return home. Each Pope 
that sat on the Chair of Peter has sent out this in- 
vitation. But especially memorable are the words of 
Leo XIII in his encyclical letter “Praeclara Gratulati- 
onis Publicae” of June 20, 1894. Bent with age and 
whitened by care, the great Pontiff expresses his de- 
sire, his ardent longing to see all men united in faith: 

“....now that Our advanced age and the bitternezs 
of anxious cares urge Us on towards the end common 
to every mortal, We feel drawn to follow the example 
of Our Redeemer and Master, Jesus Christ, who, when 
about to return to heaven, implored of God, His Fa- 
ther, earnest prayer, that His disciples and followers 
should be of one mind and one heart: ‘I pray....that 
they all may be one, as thou Father in Me and I in 
Thee: that they also may be one in Us.’ A: d as this 
divine prayer and supplication does not include only 
the souls who then believed in Jesus Christ, but also 
everyone of those who were henceforth to believe in 
Him, this prayer holds out to Us no indifferent reason 
for confidently expressing Our hopes, and for making 
all possible endeavors in order that the men of every 
race and clime should be called and moved to embrace 
the unity of divine faith.” 

First he turns his thoughts to those “most unfortu- 
nate of all nations who have never received the light of 
the Gospel” and prays: “Do Thou, O Savior of man- 
kind, Christ Jesus, hasten and do not delay to bring 
about what Thou didst once promise to do—that when 
lifted up from the earth Thou wouldst draw all things 
to Thyself. Come, then, at last and manifest Thyself 
to the immense multitude of souls who have not felt, 
as yet, the ineffable blessings which thou hast earned 
for men with Thy blood; rouse those who are sitting 
in the darkness and in the shadow of death, that, en- 
lightened by the rays of Thy wisdom and virtue, in 
Thee and by Thee ‘they may be made perfect in one.’ ” 

Turning from those who sit in the ancient super- 
stition of the Gentiles he “looks with no less affection 
upon the nations, who at a more recent date, were sep- 
arated from the Roman Church by an extraordinary 
revolution of things and circumstances,” and exhorts 
them to compare their church with the one founded by 
Christ. For they will find, he says, that they have 
“drifted away, on many and important points, into the 
novelty of various errors.” 

Lastly he exhorts his faithful children, all Cath- 
olics, to be of one mind and one heart: “There is no 
need to exhort them to true and holy unity, since 
through the divine goodness they already possess it; 
nevertheless they must be admonished, lest under pres- 
sure of growing perils on all sides around them, through 
negligence or indolence they should lose this great 
blessing of God.” 

To encourage us to heed his words he invites us to 
contemplate the benefits that flow from such unity. 

(Continued on page 88) 











“(THERE'S no bad luck in that house, that’s 
a cinch,” mused Ray Tonning as he and 
Father Gilbert were passing down Broadway. 

“What warrant have you for that?” queried 
the priest. 

“Don’t you see the horseshoe carved on ei- 
ther side of the door?” 

“Why, Raymond, are you a victim of that 
superstition too? As a matter of fact there 
is no residence along this whole boulevard that 
has so much misery—not on the surface, mind 
you, but beneath—as this very house.” 

“Well, Father, I didn’t just 
regard my words as gospel 
truth, but I happened to think 
at the same time of the door- 
posts of Egypt that the Jews 
were told to besprinkle with 
the blood of a lamb. I re- 
member from bible history 
that not even the angel of 
death dared to enter the house 
where he found that sign. 
Surely that was a sign of good 
luck.” 

“Yes, but don’t you know 
that was divine interven- 
tion ?” 

“It seems too bad that we 
do not meet with such divine 
intervention today.” 

“That blood which kept the 
angel of death at bay pos- 
sessed its efficacy only 
through the Blood which we 
have today and of which the 
former was only a type. ‘Can 
the blood of a sheep,’ asks St. 








John Chrysostom ‘free a man HIS SWEAT BECAME AS DROPS OF BLOOD 
, 


who is a rational being? Yes,’ he continues, 
‘it can, but not because it is blood, but because 
by it is shown the antitype, the Blood of the 
Lord.’ 

“Truly the Blood of the Lamb obtained for 
us more than the blood which marked the door- 
posts of Egypt. This Blood vanquished the 
enemy of our salvation; it procured for us a 
remedy against the terrible evils caused by 
sin; it freed the soul from the servitude of the 
passions and of the devil; it removed the stain 
of sin; it brought peace and tranquility into 
our hearts; it makes our death sweet and con- 
soling; it obtains for us a merciful sentence at 
the particular judgment; it will bring us great 
relief, if we should be detained in the realms 
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The Sign on the Doorpost 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 





of purgatory; it will open to us the gates of 
heaven itself; it will put us in possession of 
eternal life, which was lost through sin.” 

“T have heard, Father, that Christ shed His 
Blood on seven different occasions. Can you 
tell me if that is true?” 

“Yes, seven is the number generally given— 
at the circumcision, at the agony in the garden, 
at the scourging, at the crowning with thorns, 
under the weight of the cross on the way to 
Calvary, at the crucifixion, and, finally, when 
His Sacred Heart was pierced with a lance.” 

“I thought you would men- 
tion the Sacrifice of the Mass 
too.” 

“You asked for the cases 
of the real shedding of His 
Blood. In the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass the shedding of 
blood is only mystical. But 
in this mystic way it has run 
down the ages and will se con- 
tinue until the end of time.” 

“The other day I heard 
about the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples. Isn’t that a greater 
miracle than takes place in 
the Mass?” 

“Before I can answer this 
you must specify what you 
mean by a greater miracle. 
If you mean a divine sus- 
pension of the natural law 
that takes place more rarely 
and, therefore, causing great- 
er sensation, I would say yes. 
Now the blood of St. Januar- 
ius liquefies several times in 
the year, on certain days in May, September, 
and December. The substance that is regarded 
as the blood of the saint liquefies, bubbles, even 
foams, and increases in volume when it is 
brought close to another relic, which is be- 
lieved to be the saint’s head. But if by greater 
miracle you mean a suspension more unique 
and more marvelous in the sight of God, and 
one that produces more astounding results, 
— I must deny your assertion most emphati- 
cally.” 

“T meant that the liquefaction made a deeper 
impression.” 

“On the senses, yes. But we are to be guid- 
ed by faith. Faith sees in the Mass the Pre- 
cious Blood as truly as if it ran down from the 
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cross once more in streams. Faith appreciates 
this blessing. To increase this faith and con- 
fidence, God in His goodness has at times 
shown the Precious Blood to the eyes of the 
body in a manner no less striking than the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 

“St. Mechtildis tells us that one day our 
Lord appeared to her with arms extended, 
hovering over the altar, and blood flowing 
freely out of His wounds. He addressed her, 
saying: ‘All My wounds are open in order to 
appease My Father in behalf of poor sinners.’ 
Again, we read in the life of St. Dominic that 
while he was saying Mass three hundred per- 
sons saw the Blessed Virgin at the elevation 
of the chalice pour out the Blood over those 
present and over the entire church.” 

“But those were only visions. Those per- 
sons may have been deceived.” 

“You seem rather incredulous. Here is an- 
other example, which will probably appear 
more real to you. In 1330 a priest whose name 
was Henry Otto said Mass at Walthurn in the 
diocese of Wuerzburg, Bavaria. After the con- 
secration he accidentally tipped over the chalice 
and spilled the Precious Blood on the corporal 
—the linen cloth on which the chalice rests. 
To his dismay the corporal showed the figure 
of the crucified Lord as red as blood and around 
this figure, where the Precious Blood had 
flowed, were representations of Christ’s face 
as we see it on the veil of Veronica. Frightened 
at this, the priest wished to conceal the cor- 
poral and placed it under a stone of the same 
altar. He was determined not to reveal this 
happening to anyone. He fell sick, however, 
and, tortured by the pangs of conscience, had 
a terrible struggle with death but could not 
breathe his last. He felt that if he were to 
reveal the incident, he should be at ease. He 
followed this impulse and found relief before 
he died. After his demise the corporal was 
discevered as he had described it. Ever since, 
for well-nigh six centuries this corporal has 
borne testimony to the presence of the Precious 
Blood in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. God 
has glerified this scene by countless favors be- 
stowed on numerous pilgrims who have flocked 
from all directions to Walthurn to show devo- 
tion te the Precious Blood and to obtain bless- 
ings through its mediation.” 

“But, Father, we speak of the Mass as the 
unbloody sacrifice.” 

“Yes, but not because it is devoid of blood. 
That blood is there has been the burden of our 
conversation so far. The Mass is the very 
means that puts us in possession of this blood 
and links us with the bloody sacrifice of the 
cross. Thousands of chalices are now being 
filled daily on our altars with the same Pre- 
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cious Blood that flowed from the cross. Through 
the Mass this Blood continually ascends to the 
throne of the heavenly Father and even reaches 
down to the souls in purgatory, as the follow- 
ing instance will prove: 

“Blessed Henry Suso, a Dominican friar, 
made an agreement with one of his confréres 
that the one who outlived the other should say 
a Mass in honor of the Passion of our Lord 
every Friday and offer a Mass for the one 
departed every Monday during an entire year. 
Hearing of the death of his friend, Blessed Hen- 
ry did not fail to offer many prayers and good 
works for the repose of his soul but neglected 
to say the Masses agreed upon. One day the 
deceased appeared to him and complained bit- 
terly that because of unfaithfulness to his 
promise his soul was being kept in purgatory. 
‘Why,’ replied Blessed Henry, ‘I have not 
ceased to recommend your soul to God.’ ‘Yes,’ 
was the answer, ‘but the Precious Blood is 
wanting to me. Where are the promised 
Masses, which have such efficacy in this place 
of pain?’ The holy man acknowledged his neg- 
lect and promised to make good his omission. 
By keeping his word he had the happiness to 
free his friend from the place of torture.” 

“In the Mass the priest alone comes in direct 
contact with the Precious Blood, but the laity 
have no such privilege. The closest they come 
to it is in Holy Communion.” 

“But in Holy Communion you receive the 
Precious Blood too, for it cannot be separated 
from the Sacred Body of our Lord. In Holy 
Communion you become living chalices which 
contain the Precious Blood with its divine 
powers that heal, cure, strengthen, soothe, re- 
fresh, and protect. St. John Chrysostom tells 
us that when we return from the Communion 
table with our lips purpled with the blood of 
the Lord, the devils tremble. A recent writer 
very aptiy says: ‘Just and unjust, saints and 
sinners are signed with the Precious Blood in 
Holy Communion. Tongues that praised and 
tongues that scorned are washed alike in their 
penitence by that saving blood. Lips that 
praised and lips that cursed are reddened with 
the blood of the Savior.’ One day it seemed to 
St. Theresa that after having received the 
Sacred Host she was overrun with blood. To 
her surprise this blood appeared to have its 
natural warmth. The saint experienced an 
inexpressible happiness and was filled with ex- 
ceeding consolation when our Lord said to her, 
“My daughter, it is My will that you are covered 
with My blood so that the least mistrust 
towards My mercies may never enter your 
mind. I have shed this blood amidst the most 
excruciating torments but to you it is to be a 
source of spiritual joys.’ We must also ack- 
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nowledge that we ourselves have experienced 
this joy and support.” 

As they were now approaching the rectory, 
Father Gilbert’s attention was attracted by a 
‘ gray uniform at his own door. “Ah, there is 
the mail carrier. Wait a moment, I want to 
see what’s in the mail.” 

Picking up a brown envelope, addressed with 
typewriter, and bearing a 300 mark stamp 
from Germany, he hastily opened it and read 
while a smile lighted up his features. “What 
could be more timely!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt must be a message from the angels,” 
teasingly suggested Ray. 

“Not exactly that,” replied Father Gilbert, 
“it is from Weingarten Abbey in Wuerttem- 
berg. Last year the Benedictine monks, who 
were compelled to abandon their English home 
at Erdington, took up their abode in the ancient 
Benedictine Abbey at Weingarten, from which 
the sons of St. Benedict had been driven by 
ruthless hands more than a century ago. At 
Weingarten the Abbey Church possesses a 
priceless relic which is believed to be a particle 
of the Precious Blood that flowed from the 
Savior’s side when Longinus pierced His Sa- 
cred Heart with a lance. This relic is honored 
with a grand public demonstration which takes 
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place on “Blood Friday” as it is called, the day 
after the feast of the Ascension. The proces- 
sion in which the holy relic is carried might 
well be called a parade of mounted knights of 
the Precious Blood. 

“Relics such as this, if it was really a par- 
ticle of the blood shed by the Savior, are, ac- 
cording to theologians, highly precious and 
they may be venerated like particles of the 
true cross, but they may not be adored with 
divine worship as the Sacred Host is because 
our Divine Savior did not reassume those par- 
ticles of His blood after the Resurrection. In 
heaven, however, and in the Blessed Sacrament 
the Precious Blood is living and glorified in the 
veins of Jesus. 

“You would do well in the future not to hunt 
around for horseshoes to fasten over your door 
but to look for your talisman in the Precious 
Blood, which is worth more to us than any 
relic. If we attend Mass whenever possible, 
if we receive Communion frequently, if we take 
part in the devotions held in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament, our house is marked, our 
undertakings are marked. Then we too can 
say: ‘His blood be upon us and on our children,’ 
not, indeed, as a curse but as a blessing.” 


A Fortunate Misfortune 


ILEEN Bannerman sat down with a sigh of 
relief and looked with complacency at the 
neatly strapped and labelled trunk, valises, and 
bundle of wraps piled together at one side of 
her room. 

“There,” she exclaimed with satisfaction, 
“every thing is ready and Dad has lost his bet, 
for I have not forgotten anything and will not 
have to rush out at the last minute to buy some- 
thing as he said I should.” 

“Good thing too,” laughed her sister, “for 
you could not get anything if you wanted to 
ever so much, as all the stores are closed be- 
cause it’s Independence day.” 

“Oh dear, so it is! I had never thought of 
that,” said Eileen looking quite anxious. “Dear! 
I do hope I won’t discover I really need some- 
thing badly.” 

“It seems to me you have everthing you can 
possibly want,” answered Clare, “but don’t for- 
get to take your umbrella, for it rains almost 
every day in the year at Seattle.” 

A few minutes later Eileen was rushing ner- 
vously up and down stairs looking vainly in 
every nook and corner. 

“Mother! Clare! Have you seen my umbrel- 
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la? I can’t find it anywhere and oh! what 
shall I do? It looks like rain now and I can’t 
buy one today! Clare couldn’t you lend me 
yours?” 

“My precious umbrelia that Leo gave me! 
Oh no, Eileen! You would be sure to lose it 
and besides I shall be wanting it myself.” 

Eileen was almost in tears and it did seem 
a dilemma until her mother suggested that the 
umbrella maker and mender who lived in a 
private house might be at home and only too 
glad to make a sale even on Independence day. 
Delighted with this suggestion, Eileen hurried 
out and to her great relief found the woman 
at home and at work. But unfortunately she 
had very few umbrellas for sale as she only 
made them to order and Eileen was looking 
with disgust at the homely heavy school gamp 
which seemed the only possible one when the 
woman exclaimed: 

“Wait a minute, lady, I have a beauty, just 
what you would like, and I can let you have it 
cheap too, because it was left by a girl who 
brought it to be covered and never could pay 
for my work,” and so saying she handed Eileen 
the prettiest umbrella she thought she had ever 
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seen. It had a beautiful ivory handle with a 
gold top through which ran a gold ring. It 
was covered with a fine quality of dark green 
silk and was light as a feather. 

“T will let you have it at seven dollars, just 
the price of the cover,” said the woman, “be- 
cause I have nothing else to suit you, but you 
could not get such a one in a store for less than 
fourteen or fifteen dollars.” 

“Oh I see it is a beauty, but I hardly like 
to take it for the girl who left it will surely 
wish to have it back some day. See! it has her 
monogram engraved on the gold knob.” 

“Yes, I know, but I cannot afford to keep it 
any longer, it is nearly four months since I 
covered it and the silk cost me many dollars. 
The girl came once and said she laid a lot of 
store by it and begged me to keep it for her 
another month and I did so but have never seen 
her since. She looked like one of those movie 
actress girls and half the time they haven’t 
got a cent to their names. If you do not buy 


it, somebody else will, and you’ll never find 
such a beauty for the money.” 

At last Eileen took it and to soothe her un- 
easy conscience she left her address and phone 
number with the woman, telling her to give 
them to the girl if she should come after her 


property. Then she hurried home and found 
that the auto was already waiting at the door 
to take her and her father to the station so that 
she had barely time to show her purchase with- 
out giving any explanations. 

At the station she parted from her father, 
who was going in another direction. As soon 
as she was alone she began to feel nervous and 
uncomfortable. It seemed to her that every- 
body looked at her and her umbrella with sus- 
picion. It was such an unusual one! what if 
someone recognized it and thought she had sto- 
len it? She felt almost as if she had, though 
she had paid for it and had the receipted bill 
in her purse. She was haunted by the thought 
of the poor girl who prized it so much and yet 
could not afford to pay for its recovering. Well 
if she wanted it badly she could phone any way. 
This thought comforted her.a little and, draw- 
ing out her rosary, she began meditating on 
the joyful mysteries and soon felt happy and 
at peace again. 

After a long but pleasant journey she ar- 
rived at her destination. Sure enough it was 
raining in torrents and, though she had not 
many steps to walk, she was glad of her umbrel- 
la and made constant use of it during her three 
weeks’ visit. It attracted many comments and 
much admiration from her friends and there 
was a good deal of joking over the possible 
consequences of her being in possession of the 
movie actress’ property. But nothing happened 
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until the eve of her departure from Seattle. 

She had been doing a last morning of shop- 
ping, buying presents for all the home folks. 
Having to wait for a friend, she sat in the lob- 
by of one of the most fashionable hotels, the 
umbrella standing quite conspicously against 
a chair beside her. After a short time she be- 
gan to feel uncomfortably conscious that a 
young man, who had just entered, was staring 
at her with pertinacity. She thought him very 
rude and looked hard the other way trying to 
seem unconscious and longing for the arrival 
of her friend. In spite of herself she looked 
back to see if he had passed on, but no! there 
he stood, as if petrified, gazing .. . not at her, 
but at the umbrella! She flushed to the roots 
of her hair, realizing that the dreaded moment 
had come after all! As she, too, gazed at the 
young man, as if spellbound, their eyes met 
and, coming quickly towards her, he said in 
a low trembling voice: 

“Excuse my apparent rudeness in speaking 
to you who are a stranger, but to me and mine 
it is a matter of almost life and death. Will 
you forgive me if I ask you where you got that 
umbrella?” 

“II bought it—I have the receipt for it 
in my pocket,” she stammered, getting redder 
and redder. 

“I have not the slightest doubt of that, I 
never for an instant suspected that you had not 
a perfect right to it,” he answered, “but if you 
would tell me where and how you got it, I would 
be eternally grateful. I am sure it belonged 
to my sister, of whom we have been unable 
to find a trace for the last eighth months. My 
poor mother is prostrate with grief and anxie- 
ty and we have vainly tried every means to 
discover her whereabouts. All human means 
failing, we have been praying our very hearts 
out and it seems in answer to a special nine 
days’ prayer that I have quite accidentally 
come across you and recognized this umbrella 
which I gave to my sister two years ago and 
which I know she used to prize very much.” 

“A nine days’ prayer! are you a Catholic?” 
exclaimed Eileen with a feeling of relief. “I 
thought you looked like an Irishman.” 

“Yes, I am Irish and a Catholic and I am 
deeply thankful if that is a bond between us, 
for in that case I am sure you will be all the 
more anxious to help us find the poor girl.” 

“Indeed I am!” answered Eileen eagerly, “I 
only wish I had more detailed information to 
give you.” She then related all about the buying 
of the umbrella. The young man listened ea- 
gerly, taking notes of every detail she could 
give him. In her excitement she had risen and 
half unconsciously they had wandered to a 
quiet corner of the lobby so that when her 
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friend came hurrying in she could not see Ei- 
leen at first. So engrossed was she in her sub- 
ject that it was not until the girl spoke to her 
that she noticed her presence and look of sur- 
prise. 

“I...we...this is the gentleman about my 
umbrella—” she stammered, and the young 
man, seeing her embarassment, broke in 
with— 

“My name is Patrick Casey. I was bold 
enough to speak to this young lady because I 
am in hopes that through this umbrella she 
may help me to discover the whereabouts of 
a long lost sister for whom my poor mother 
is breaking her heart.” 

His manner was so straightforward and 
simple, his anxiety evidently so genuine that 
Loretta was soon as interested in his story as 
Eileen herself. Shortly thereafter they drove 
off in Mr. Casey’s machine to call on his mother, 
whom they found charming and grateful al- 
most to tears for the little information Eileen 
was able to give her. 

“Ever since we began this novena to Our 
Lady of Victories I have felt sure she would 
help us to find our lost darling,” she said 
tremulously. 

Both mother and son resolved to accompany 
Eileen on her journey home the next day. By 
the time that long railway journey was over 
they felt almost as if they had known each 
other for years. Eileen introduced the Caseys 
to her parents, who had come to meet her, and 
who most hospitably invited them to dinner. 
This was but the beginning of a friendship 
which was a great comfort to the Caseys during 
the weary weeks in which they unsuccessfully 
hunted down one clue after another without 
finding the missing girl whose foolish young 
head had been completely turned by her craze 
for the movies and who had declared she 
wished to become a movie actress. When her 
mother had vehemently opposed this desire, she 
ran away from home leaving a note to say 
they would never hear from her until she had 
made name and fame for herself. From what 
they now gathered it was evident that she had 
been entirely unsuccessful and had wandered 
from one place to another in her hopeless ef- 
forts. Patrick began to feel much discouraged 
as he returned time after time unsuccessful in 
his search, but Eileen was firm in her belief 
that Our Lady could not but grant their earnest 
prayer in time, and her trustfulness gave the 
sorrowing mother renewed courage and hope. 
There still remained another clue and this 
Patrick was determined to follow down before 
giving up in despair. 

“How long,” asked Eileen, “do you think it 
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will take you to get there and make the neces- 
sary inquiries?” 

“Best part of two days anyhow, but I sup- 
pose the search will be as fruitless as ever,” 
he added with a sigh. 

“Oh you should not say that,” cried Eileen, 
“it seems like doubting Our Lady’s goodness 
and besides I have thought of another thing 
which cannot possibly fail. All the while you 
are away, until we hear from you, one of us 
will be in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
We will take turns and will stay at the Convent 
so that we can watch by night as well as by 
day. So go in full confidence of success,” she 
added brightly, “and wire us as soon as you 
have found her.” 

Tears sprang to his eyes as he seized her 
hand and kissed it reverently, saying in a 
moved voice: 

“God bless you, you have been a very angel 
of hope to us during these trying weeks! Yes, 
I will go confidently, feeling sure of success 
this time.” 

Hour after hour they kept up their earnest 
watch before the Tabernacle pouring out their 
hearts in fervent and trustful prayer to our 
Eucharistic Lord and Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament. On the morning of the third day 
a — was handed to Mrs. Casey which 
read: 

“Found at last. Expect us tomorrow even- 
ing. Patrick.” 

How can words tell the joy of the anxious 
mother or the earnest prayers of thanksgiving 
they all poured out before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Poor Mrs. Casey felt as if she could not 
wait until the next day and when at last she 
clasped her lost daughter to her heart she wept 
for joy. The girl was much changed, pale and 
worn, a mere ghost of her former self, and very 
humble and penitent now that she realized the 
sorrow and anxiety she had caused. She had 
been too proud to let her family know of her 
utter destitution and had therefore taken pains 
to hide away from them, though in her heart 
of hearts she had all the time longed to be found 
by them. Every day on coming back to her 
dingy room she had hoped to find some letter 
or sign from them and, when at last she had 
found her brother standing there waiting for 
her, she nearly fainted for joy. 

“Isn’t God wonderfully good!” she exclaimed 
a few days after her return and don’t things 
that we fret over often turn out to be the 
greatest blessings? I was so distressed at not 
being able to get back my umbrella and fairly 
cried over it, and yet if I had not lost it, you 
might never have found me.” 

“It was no easy job to do so even when we 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Ordinations 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


i HERE is no day throughout the year that 
bears with itself an appeal more powerful 
for the entire student body of St. Meinrad 
than Ordination Day. Boys of the first years 
dream dreams that day of the happy time to 
come that shall put an end to their laborious 
strivings. Those farther advanced joyfully cut 
another notch to mark one degree nearer the 
goal. Of those whom God has chosen this day 
to be set apart from among men and to be 
made priests unto Himself, what can I say but 
that their joy is such as only he can fully un- 
derstand who has once experienced it. Where- 
fore lame and feeble were my efforts, if I should 
essay to tell it in words. Content must I be 
to narrate in a brief manner the momentous 
events that transpire at this time. 

It is with a happy congruousness that Whit- 
suntide is chosen here for ordinations; for, 
though the Bishop may select any feast day, 
still this feast of the Holy Ghost is best suited 
for those ceremonies and that Sacrament 
wherein He operates so powerfully. 

It may not be known to all my readers that 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders is not conferred 
all at once, but is divided into various stages 
or degrees, namely, the separate Orders, of 
which there are seven. Moreover, one may not 
receive all the Orders at one time. An interval 
is specified between certain ones. Thus it is 
arranged that at the end of first year theology, 
Tonsure and the first two Minor Orders are 
conferred; at the end of the second theology, 
the next two Minor Orders; at the end of third 
theology, Subdeaconship and Deaconship; at 
the end of fourth theology, Priesthood. Hence, 
in speaking of the respective Orders, it will be 
understood that they are conferred on Semi- 
narians finishing that respective year of theo- 
logy. Be it known, also, that in preparation 
for the Minor Orders, a retreat of three full 
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days is to be made; for the Major Orders, Sub- 
deaconship, Deaconship, and Priesthood, a re- 
treat of six days. 

The first event in the solemnity, is the arrival 
on Pentecost Sunday afternoon of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop. He is received amid ringing of bells 
and playing of the band. On the same evening 
he gives the Tonsure in the Church. Tonsure 
consists in cutting the hair in five places in the 
form of a cross, signifying that, in putting off 
the superfluities of the world, the cleric will 
live henceforward for God alone. After this 
ceremony, those to be admitted to Major Or- 
ders, take the oath against Modernism and 
against the false teachings of the day. 

On Monday during his low Mass the Bishop 
confers the first two Minor Orders and Subdea- 
conship. The Minor Orders are the lower of- 
fices in the service of the Church. The first 
is that of Lector, or public reader; the second 
is that of Ostiary, or doorkeeper, custodian of 
the holy place; the third, Exorcist, whose place 
it was in former ages to cast out evil spirits. 
This exercise of power is now reserved to the 
Bishop or priest delegated by him. The fourth 
is that of Acolyte, who serves the altar at the 
Holy Sacrifice. All these Orders are conferred 
by giving the candidate to touch the instru- 
ments proper to his office, together with the 
words signifying the power bestowed. The 
surplice is the garb proper to all of these. 

Subdeaconship is a big step in the young 
man’s life. In receiving this Order he binds 
himself to lifelong celibacy and the duty of 
daily saying the Divine Office. His is the 
privilege of assisting next to the Deacon at 
Mass, and of caring for the cleanliness of the 
sacred vessels and linens. The vestments proper 
to this Order are the tunic and the maniple. 

By Tuesday all is in readiness for the great 
event, the ordination of the subdeacons to Dea- 
conship, and of last year’s deacons to the 
Priesthood. The procession forms at the sem- 
inary entrance. It is headed by cross bearer 
and acolytes, and the students’ band in cassock 
and surplice. Then follow the ordinands, 
dressed in alb, cincture, and maniple; the dea- 
cons have on also their stole. The Bishop walks. 
under the canopy with his ministers. Six 
small boys carry the train of his episcopal 
robes. As the procession enters the church, a 
mixed choir sings the powerful “Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus.” Having vested at the throne, the 
Bishop immediately begins Pontifical High 
Mass. 
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After the Epistle, the Bishop seats himself 
before the altar, and the archdeacon summons 
all those to be ordained, to come forward. Hav- 
ing read the usual admonition, that no one pre- 
sent himself for the Orders who is unworthy, 
he bids the candidates for the Priesthood to 
retire. It is now time for the ordaining of 
deacons. As each one is called by name, he 
steps forward. The Bishop then asks the arch- 
deacon, usually the Rector of the Seminary, 
if he knows them to be worthy, and upon his 
answering in the affirmative, the Bishop in- 
vites anyone who may object to their ordina- 
tion, to come forward. He then reads them 
an exhortation towards the virtues which their 
high state will demand of them, telling them 
at the same time that it will be their duty to 
minister the Holy Eucharist, to baptize, and to 
preach. 

This ended, all those to be ordained, whether 
to deaconship or priesthood, prostrate them- 
selves on the floor, whilst the choir chants the 
Litany of the Saints. Towards the end of the 
Litany, the Bishop calls down a threefold bless- 
ing on them. The Litany finished, the ordinands 
to the priesthood retire. Several prayers and 
a preface being said, each one kneels before the 
Bishop. Placing his right hand on the candi- 
date’s head, the Bishop imparts to him the Holy 
Ghost. After this impressive act, each one is 
clothed with the deacon’s stole, worn over the 
left shoulder, and the dalmatic. He then re- 
ceives the power of singing the Gospel. This 
ordination ends with two orations. 

The choir now sings the alleluja, verses, and 
sequence up to the last verse, while the Bishop 
reads the same at the throne. He then proceeds 
to the seat in front of the altar, and the arch- 
deacon invites those forward who are to be 
ordained priests. As they approach, each one 
being called by name, answers “Adsum—pres- 
ent.” All spectators are filled with the tense 
solemnity of the moment. All eyes are fixed 
on those young men kneeling in a semicircle 
before the altar, who are soon to be clothed 
by a successor of the Apostles with a dignity 
and power more exalted than that of any kings 
or potentates of earth. As the ceremony pro- 
ceeds in all its simplicity of form and depth 
of meaning, we are carried back in spirit to 
the catacombs of ancient Rome, where this 
same sacred function was more than once enact- 
ed. Naturally the words in their pregnant 
Latin lose much by translation. 

First the archdeacon asks in the name of the 
Church that these deacons be ordained priests. 
Again the Bishop asks if he knows them to be 
worthy. After an affirmative answer, he again 
asks all present if there be any objection. Af- 
ter this he reads them a powerful exhortation 
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regarding the high powers that will soon be 
theirs, and the very important duties that will 
be incumbent on them. Then follows a very 
solemn ceremony. It is the silent imposition 
of hands by which the Holy Ghost descends 
upon the young Levite, giving him the grace of 
the Priesthood. After imposing hands on all, 
the Bishop keeps his right hand extended 
whilst all the priests present impose their 
hands on the heads of the candidates. This 
year witnessed the large number of ninety-five 
priests, seculars, clothed in chasuble, religious, 
with cuculla and stole, take part in this cere- 
mony. All stand with right hand extended, 
while the Bishop calls down upon the ordinands 
the gifts of heaven which they shall need. The 
priests retire to the choir stalls for the rest of 
the Mass, while the Bishop sings a preface over 
the candidates. After this, he places about 
their neck the priestly stole and over their 
shoulders the chasuble, folded in the back, how- 
ever, to denote that they have not yet received 
all the powers of the priesthood. After receiv- 
ing this vestment, another prayer is read over 
them. Then the Bishop kneels and solemnly 
intones the “Veni Creator Spiritus—Come, 
Holy Ghost, Creator.” “Veni Creator.” I can 
imagine nothing more moving than this hymn, 
soaring aloft with the mighty power of the 
Spirit of God; inflaming our hearts with His 
heavenly fire; spreading in them the soothing 
balm of His consolations; purifying, enliven- 
ing, strengthening soul and body—the fittest 
prelude to the most solemn moments of our 
life. I can never convey in words what that 
hymn means to the candidate for the Priest- 
hood who is a Benedictine. On the day of his 
first vows, when he stood at the parting of the 
ways, on the path that leads away from the 
world to a life in God, he saw his Abbot kneel 
there and heard him intone that “Veni Crea- 
tor.” On the day of his solemn profession, 
when he was to take up life’s journey on that 
same path, never, never to turn back, there 
resounded again that same solemn “Veni Crea- 
tor.” And both for him and for the secular can- 
didate, those sweet strains in after years will 
call to mind this momentous hour, so full of 
the sweet unction and powerful operation of 
the Holy Spirit of God. 

The Bishop rises when the first stanza of 
the hymn is finished. The choir, however, con- 
tinues the hymn while the Bishop seats himself 
for the consecration of hands. Kneeling before 
him, the candidate opens his hands, placing 
them together with the palms up. The Bishop, 
with holy oil, draws a cross over them, then 
anoints each hand entirely, saying, ““Vouchsafe, 
O Lord, to consecrate and sanctify these hands 
by this unction, and by our blessing. Amen.” 
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Then making the sign of the cross over them 
with his right hand, he continues, “That what- 
soever they shall bless may be blessed, and 
whatsoever they shall consecrate may be con- 
secrated and sanctified; in the name of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen.” The candidate 
then joins his hands, whereupon the master of 
ceremonies binds them together with a linen 
cloth. 

This being done, they are ready to receive 
the greatest of priestly powers, the power to 
consecrate bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ in holy Mass. A chalice 
containing wine and water, and a paten with 
unconsecrated host is given to the Bishop, and 
while the candidate with the tips of his fingers 
touches chalice, paten and host together, he 
says, “Receive power to, offer sacrifice to God 
and to celebrate Mass, as well for the living as 
for the dead, in the name of the Lord. Amen.” 

The anointed of the Lord are now taken to 
the sacristy, where they wash the sacred oil 
from their hands. In the meantime the Gospel 
is sung by one of the newly ordained deacons. 
After the reading of the Offertory, all who have 
received orders present a lighted candle to the 
Bishop. Then the newly ordained priests take 
their places in the sanctuary, and beginning 
at the offering of the host, go through, word for 
word, the rest of the Mass with the Bishop, 
thus offering in reality their first Mass. At the 
Communion, they receive Communion before 
the Confiteor is sung. After Communion, the 
beautiful antiphon “Jam non dicam’”’ is intoned. 
Then all standing before the altar, say aloud 
the Apostles’ Creed, a profession of the faith 
which they are going to preach. After this 
the Bishop lays his hands on each one’s head, 
saying, “Receive the Holy Ghost; whose sins 
thou shalt forgive they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins thou shalt retain they are retained.” 
Thus with these words of Christ, there is sent 
forth into this world of darkness, misery, and 
sin, one who, endued with power from on high, 
shall with his absolving hand, lift from us the 
weight of sin, and restore to multitudes of souls 
the peace and joy that is of God and a clean 
conscience. He has now received all the 
priestly powers. Hence the next act is for the 
Bishop to loosen the folded chasuble and al- 
low it to hang at full length. Then, still kneel- 
ing at the Bishop’s feet, the newly ordained 
priest places his hands within those of the 
Bishop and solemnly promises reverence and 
obedience to him and his successors. The 
Bishop then gives him the kiss of peace. After 
this he admonishes the new priests to prepare 
themselves diligently with the help of experi- 
enced priests for the perilous and sacred act 
of Holy Mass. He then gives them his spe- 
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cial blessing, and proceeds with the Mass. Af- 
ter the blessing of the Mass, he again exhorts 
them to the sanctity required by their high 
state, and designates three Masses they are to 
say later on. 

The procession after the Mass has all the 
aspects of a triumphal march of joy. What 
father and mother can withhold tears of joy 
and emotion as they see their own son pass 
before them clothed now in the royal powers 
of the holy priesthood. Fully rewarded are 
their labors and efforts put forward in bring- 
ing up this child of election, and educating him 
through those long years of preparation. 

The last event is the imparting of their first 
blessing by the newly ordained priests, first to 
their dear parents and relatives, then to the 
pious throngs who kneel about them, eager for 
this great privilege; for it is the belief of every 
Catholic that the blessing of one just ordained, 
bears with it a special grace of the Holy Ghost 
Whom the young priest has just received in 
such plenitude. 


A Fortunate Misfortune 
(Continued from page 74) 


had that beginning of a clue,” laughed her 
brother. 

“I know. I am fearfully sorry and ashamed 
to have given you all that unnecessary trouble.” 

“Oh! don’t mention it. You would have been 
well worth it any way, Sis, and if it had not 
been for your running away I might never 
have had the happiness of meeting Eileen, who 
has promised to become my wife. I can never 
be thankful enough for that happiness and for 
the great lesson of perfect trust in prayer and 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament which she 
gave me, and please God I will be worthy of 
her and of Our Lord’s great mercy to us to the 
last day of my life.” 


Macushla 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


Your sweet lips smile, Macushla, 
Kissed by an ardent June. 

Your eyes beguile, Macushla, 
And sing a happy tune. 


Your hair’s bright sheen, Macushla, 
Is made of ruddy gold. 

’Twas found at e’en, Macushla, 

By fairies brave and bold. 


God’s loving hand, Macushla, 
Has made you fair and true, 
From Heaven’s land, Macushla, 
Came the Irish heart of you! 
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The Banished Portrait 


CLARE HAMPTON 


(Concluded) 


EPT. 30—How queer and silent the house 

is today—mournful as a funeral. Aunt did 
not appear at breakfast, and Chet had his early 
and then went off somewhere, leaving word 
that he would not return until evening. The 
seamstresses have been dismissed, and the 
machines are silent. The servants sense that 
something is awry, but they are too well trained 
to show any curiosity. I came upon old Uncle 
Jake hobbling through the garden, and told 
him all. I had need of a kind heart in which 
to confide, and his quaint words of encourage- 
ment did much to buoy me up. He also told 
me a great deal about Sister Theonilla’s trials 
before she reached her longed-for haven. 

Aunt came down at noon, but was very silent 
and inscrutable, nor did she look at me. How 
unhappy I am to have her displeased with me! 
I placed my engagement ring in an envelope, 
and slipped it under Chet’s door. I know it 
would hurt him to have me give it to him face 
to face. I also wrote a tiny note with it, thank- 
ing him for all his kindnesses and all the happy 
times he gave me. 

Oct. 11—Aunt has not said a word to me all 
these days, except what was absolutely neces- 
sary, but in my lonely wanderings about the 
house, I once caught her folding an article of 
my trousseau, and crying over it. How I 
suffered! Would that I could tell her at once, 
and then go away to my coveted cell! But 
Father R. has advised me to wait, and take it 
slowly. Besides, Aunt has not been well, and 
the shock of too much grief and anger might 
injure her. Chet continues to absent himself 
every day; I feel like a stranger in the house. 

Nov. 2—All Souls, and a dismal, rainy day. 
The lowering autumn clouds make the house 
so dark that we have had lights most of the 
day. To make matters worse, I was called “be- 
fore the bar” to answer for my misdemeanor. 
Aunt sent for me and wanted to know why 
I broke my engagement with Chet. 

“He is such a good, kind-hearted boy, you 
need not have been afraid of ever being unhap- 
py with him,” she said sadly, looking down at 
the embroidery she pretended to work at. 

“It is not that, Aunt dear,” I replied, feeling 
myself on the brink of a precipice. “I know 
he would have made an ideal husband; no one 
could have been kinder.” 

“Then why—” 

“There is another reason, which I hesitate to 


tell, because I know it will displease you—”’ 

“Go on.” 

“IT have found that marriage is not for me.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“Aunt, I may as well tell you outright, 
though heaven knows what it costs me te hurt 
you. I have joined the Catholic faith, and wish 
to become a nun.” 

She gazed at me like a woman turned to 
stone, paling visibly, and seeming to grow sud- 
denly old and feeble. Once she opened her 
lips, as if to reprimand me, then closed them 
again. Then, like Caesar to Brutus, came the 
words, oh so sadly, 

“You—too?” 

Then leaning her elbow on the arm of her 
chair, she covered her eyes with her hand. 
No outburst, no anger, only feeble, broken sor- 
row. It was harder to bear than sharp words. 
Softly, I crept to her side, and put my arm 
about her. 

“Aunt! Dear, dear Aunt, please don’t!” I 
begged in anguished tones. 

“You—” she continued mournfully. “You, 
whom I loved, if possible, beter than my own 
daughter! That you should repay me thus! 
Oh why did I ever bring you here?” Her voice 
was broken, and tears began to trickle between 
her fingers. 

“Aunt!” I cried in despair. “Please believe 
that I am not ungrateful for all you have done! 
And believe that my becoming a Catholic, and 
wanting to be a nun, does not alter my love 
for you! I have only followed the dictates of 
my conscience in the matter, and I am only sor- 
ry that the discovery of my vocation did not 
come before all this preparation was begun.” 

“Leave me!” was her only answer, feebly 
spoken. But I remained. 

“Listen dear,” I continued. “I went to visit 
Mary Jane last Monday, and her heart still 
aches after these twenty long years, because 
you will not relent and at least come to see her. 
She has gone through a very martyrdom be- 
cause of your anger, and asked anxiously about 
you. Ah, how she loves you, and how I love 
you, and how I dread your displeasure! Please 
do not be angry with me!” 

Silence; no movement, no response. 

“We have but chosen our career and profes- 
sion just as any other professional woman in 
the modern world chooses hers. Do you not 
think every soul has a right to choose that 
calling in which it feels it will be happiest? 
Didn’t you wish your daughter to be happy? 
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Don’t you wish me to be happy?” I waited. 


I cannot bear any more! I wish to 
be alone!” she replied. 

I walked half the length of the room, then 
stopped. On a sudden impulse, I went back 
and threw my arms about her. 

“Aunt dear, always remember that I love 
you, and that it breaks my heart to leave you, 
but God is calling me—I hear His voice in my 
heart day and night, and I dare not disobey!” 
Then I kissed her age-lined forehead, and has- 
tened from the room, feeling that God would do 
the rest. I spent the afternoon on my knees, 
disregarding fatigue and hunger, and offered 
up rosary after rosary, straining my very heart 
strings to compel heaven to hear me. 

Nov. 9—Aunt is very ill—not steady in bed, 
for her iron will forces her frail body to rise 
and move about, but she has spells in which 
she simply cannot rise. How it hurts me to 
think that I am the cause of it! Father R. 
says God is trying me, to see if I am worthy 
of the great privilege He is extending me. Oh 
that I must gain this privilege by wounding 
kind, but misunderstanding hearts! I try to 
be very humble and tender toward her, and, 
strangely enough, she does not repel my lit- 
tle advances. But neither does she give any 
sign that she takes notice of them. I had ful- 
ly expected to be turned out of the house, bag 
and baggage, but she lets me stay on, though 
she hasn’t spoken a word to me since that after- 
noon in her room. 

Nov. 13—Have been to see Sister Theonilla 
again, and told her all that occurred. We are 
to make a novena together, that Aunt’s preju- 
dices might be broken down. She introduced 
me to the Mother Superior, telling her that I 
intended entering soon, and the latter gave 
Sister T. permission to show me through the 
building. What I saw fired me more than ever 
with longing! 

Nov. 20—Chet left today for California, 
where he means to engage in some enterprise. 
Poor Aunt! She has not been out of her room 
all day, nor will she permit me to do anything 
for her. My every offer of assistance is de- 
clined. Temptation comes to me now in the 
guise of doubts as to whether I am doing right 
to wound one who has done her utmost for me. 
Of course, I cannot leave her now that she is 
ill, and alone, and Father R. says to remain 
and be patient and kind, and God would ar- 
range matters somehow. 

Nov. 30—How wonderful are God’s ways! 
Yesterday our novena was finished, but I did 
not expect it to work so soon. Aunt has been 
acting very queerly for the last two or three 
days about letting anyone into her rooms. She 
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insists on dusting them herself, and will not 
admit anyone even for a minute! 

Today, Sam, our chauffeur, was brought 
home unconscious, having met with an acci- 
dent on the road. Of course, everyone was 
excited, and old Mammy came running up to 
tell Aunt. I had heard the hubbub, and started 
down the hall to see what the trouble was, just 
as Mammy, without waiting for an answer to 
her knock, unceremoniously opened Aunt’s 
door. In that moment’s glimpse, I beheld her 
seated before her desk, while, propped up be- 
side her on a chair, was—the banished por- 
trait of Mary Jane, all shining and clean! Talk 
of miracles! I went straight back to my room, 
closed the door, and fell on my knees in thanks- 
giving. 

DeEc. 6—That which I have been daily ex- 
pecting, has happened. Aunt sent for me this 
morning, and when I entered her room, the 
first thing I noticed was the portrait of my 
cousin hanging on the wall above the fireplace. 

“Annis, get your hat,” she said, without any 
preliminaries. “We will catch the 10:55 to 


We talked little on the train, and.then only 
on the most commonplace subjects. I realized 
that Aunt was having a hard struggle with her 
pride, and respected it, nor did I ask any ques- 
tions. Arrived at N—, she called a taxi, and 
directed the chauffeur to take us to the Ursu- 
line Convent in F— Street. How my heart beat 
with excitement! What would Sister Theonilla 
say! I could hardly wait. 

Once more we sat in the immaculate little 
parlor, while Aunt looked about, taking in the 
plain furnishings with, I thought, an air of 
disapproval, as if expecting something more of 
a place which housed her daughter. It seemed 
ages before anyone came, though in reality it 
was no more than five minutes. Then the door 
opened, and she stood there. One moment they 
gazed at each other, the one incredulous and 
scarcely crediting her eyes, the other with a 
mist of tears already gathering in hers. Then, 
with a little rush, they flew to each other’s 
arms, and tears and laughter mingled. 

“Dear, dear little mother! How long I’ve 
waited and prayed for this!” said Sister T. 
when their first excitement was over, and the 
nun drew Aunt down beside her on a chair. 
So wrapped up were they in each other, that 
I seemed to be forgotten, but I was entirely 
content. My turn would come later. Finally, 
Aunt turned to me, and said, 

“And now I am about to lose my second 
daughter. Annis, must I give you up? Won’t 
you reconsider your decision?” 

I went and knelt beside her, my arm about 
her waist. 
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“Dear Aunt,” I replied, “if I were to wait 
100 years, I would never change. It is the only 
thing I desire in the whole world!” 

Aunt shook her head, half smiling. 

“You Catholics do get the strangest crochets 
into your heads!” Evidently it was inexplicable 
to her. 

“You are going to be one too some day, 
Mother,” said Sister T. “I predict it!” Aunt 
held up her hand with a little frown and head- 
shake. 

“Annis and I will bombard heaven for your 
sake, and some day you will come of your own 
accord and tell us that you are of our faith.” 
Aunt hastily changed the subject. 

“You are rather poverty-stricken here, aren’t 
you?” she said, looking about again. 

“From choice, Mother dear. It is one of the 
vows we take. Our riches are in our own 
souls; spiritual joy needs no sumptuous outer 
furnishings to delight it.” 

“Well then, Annis, as you are so set on it, 
I suppose I may as well give in with a good 
grace. You would only go over my head any- 
way.” She could not refrain from giving in 
to one last tiny trace of bitterness. But it was 
the last; after that she never made the least 
mention of anything unkind. 
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“Only one thing I would ask of you, Annis,” 
she continued, “and that is, that you will wait 
and remain with me until spring, when I will 
join Chet in California. I have decided to sell 
the plantation, as Chet does not want me to 
be there alone any longer. You will do that?” 
. “Indeed I will, Aunt dear!’ I replied, kissing 

er. 

“And meanwhile,” put in Sister Theonilla, 
her eyes like stars, “you can be preparing your 
bridal gown and trousseau.” 

“She will need one?” asked Aunt in surprise. 

“A bridal robe, yes. Mother Superior will 
give you a list of the other things.” 

“Her bride’s dress is already prepared, and 
we can no doubt exchange the fancy lingerie 
for plain things.” 

Then Aunt began fumbling in her bag. 

“Is there anything your community needs, 
Jane? May I make the convent a gift?” 

Sister Theonilla told of plans under way for 
the building of an east wing for day students. 
Aunt found her check book and fountain pen, 
and for a few moments the only sound in the 
room was the scratching of the gold nibs on 
the paper. Then Mother Superior entered, and 
we all rose to greet her. 

THE END 


Opinions, Works, and Heritage of Hilaire Belloc 


MARY E: SULLIVAN 


“T) ESPITE the facts that America and Eng- 

land have a common language and that 
their laws are derived from the same sources, 
there is between the civilization developed and 
still developing in America and in England the 
difference between the American common- 
wealth and European nationalism. America 
has the traditions of Europe, but there is a 
great difference in its culture and its economic 
problems,” declared Hilaire Belloc, English 
historian, philosopher, former Member of Par- 
liament, essayist, economist, and reviewer of 
world affairs, in a recent address delivered in 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, under the auspices of 
Loyola University Alumnae. 

Belloc, born near Marly-le-Roi, France, in 
1870, became a naturalized British subject in 
1903. He served a year in the French Artillery, 
gleaning a store of experience from the gun- 
ners of France. After strenuous private read- 
ing and preparation, he went up to Oxford and 
won a Balliol (Brackenbury) Scholarship. 

After his father’s death, his mother, a writer 
and an aspirant to poetic honors, had settled 
at Slindon, England, which thus became Bel- 
loc’s early home. The love of Sussex and its 


downs, its small towns, and picturesque rivers, 
the Evanlode, the Rother, and the Arun, en- 
tered deep into his consciousness. His mem- 
ories of France, though revived fairly often, 
were submerged in the flood of Sussex scenery, 
traditions, and ideas, which became to him a 
“passion in the blood.” Among his verses we 
find the following,— 


“I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air; 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there. 

And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare.” 


I experienced not a few thrills in anticipa- 
tion of hearing an address by the scholarly 
Belloc, and I rather expected that his accent 
would be decidedly English like that of his 
friend and admirer, G. K. Chesterton. He 
speaks in a very individualistic manner, how- 
ever, like neither a native-born Englishman nor 
a native-born Frenchman; but, not how he 
says it, rather what he says is of vital impor- 
tance. He impresses his audience with his pro- 
found knowledge and decided convictions. 
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Chesterton says of him, “Whenever Hilaire 
Belloc talks he leaves behind a golden track 
of good things.” 

Here is the remainder of the golden track 
he left behind his talk, “The Peril of Our Civi- 
lization” — 

“T came to America in my youth and here I 
am again at middle-age. Both times I have 
been strongly impressed with the difference be- 
tween European culture and economic problems 


‘and American culture and economic problems. 


I am told that men conversant with many peo- 
ples and many languages are always thus im- 
pressed by America immediately upon arrival 
in the harbor of New York. 

“There is a difference of opinion on the prob- 
able conclusion of the present state of world- 
affairs. No European can judge or solve any 
American problem. I have been asked, ‘Should 
the United States intervene in Europe?’ 

“It is impossible for me to express an opin- 
ion. America, I am sure, would find the prob- 
lem of intervention far more complex and dif- 
ficult than American people can possibly im- 
agine. To the majority of superficial observers 
there are, obviously, great forces impeding 
stable peace. Behind and beneath the present 
unrest are two great forces,—a clash of cul- 
tures and a clash in economic matters. One 
of the three European cultures, that of the 
East, the North, or the South, will ultimately 
predominate. The contrast between the peas- 
antry and the industrial people, the clash be- 


tween the capitalist and the proletariat, the’ 


cultural and the economic struggles are on a 
larger scale than the tumult between nations. 

“In the late Franco-Prussian War (i. e., the 
late World War was really a Franco-Prussian 
War) Berlin and Paris were the great war 
centers. The conflict was a clash of nations 
rather than a clash of cultures. Before the 
war German wealth and German population 
were increasing. On account of its prestige, 
Germany had created a large unit. She had 
the sympathy of Belgium, Bohemia, the Mag- 
yars of Hungary, and other peoples. The 
French combination was much looser, was less 
prepared for war. France was allied with Rus- 
sia, which had no equipment for war. 

“At the beginning of the conflict, England 
began to incline to the French side. After a 
long conference in the secrecy of the British 
cabinet, England decided to enter the war. 
Italy came into the alliance later. The United 
States came in just in time to make a great 
difference in the war. 

“A leading principle in the American Gov- 
ernment was, since Europe had come into just 
chaos, peace would be restored if Europe were 
divided into well-defined nations. Such a 
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division is impossible. The Polish people for 
example, are intensely patriotic; yet, it is im- 
possible to draw a line on the map including 
only Poles. Any line drawn would include 
other peoples of Europe; the line could only be 
approximate. Under such conditions there can 
be only such stability as is imposed by armed 
forces stronger than the people imposed. 

“There will be no peace for some years to 
come, save through a police or some armed 
force. The war in some European countries 
has resulted in disgust at defeat. War with 
sticks and stones would break out if all were 
disarmed. There can be no peace except an 
imposed peace. What chance was there in the 
United States after the Civil War for any 
peace but a peace imposed? 

“Let us consider conflicts of cultures. Old 
cultures proceed from some form of philosophy, 
some form of religion. Out of the varying 
religions have proceeded the different cultures 
of antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of today. 
There has been a lesser difference in Christen- 
dom where the first difference was between the 
Greek and Latin churches, the orthodox East 
and the Latin civilization of the West. Four 
hundred years ago Northern Europe became 
Protestant and Southern Europe remained 
Catholic. Doctrines and rituals declined; 
skepticism sprang upon the weak survival, and 
there came a time when it seemed as if ag- 
nosticism would sweep all Europe. The Prot- 
estant North developed great efficiency; the 
South, however, was a _ powerful balance 
against it. Russia was very backward on the 
industrial side; France was highest in tradi- 
tional culture. 

“The World War, caused by the rivalry of 
different nations, resulted in Russia, the back- 
bone of orthodox culture, going to pieces. Ber- 
lin suffered a heavy defeat; Prussia was crip- 
pled. By the help of the Allies, the French 
emerged armed and victorious. There was 
greater independence in the German South and 
West. Servia, which had been intensely Greek 
orthodox, came out of the war with half of its 
people Latin in spirit. The immediate effect 
of the war was to resurrect the southern coun- 
tries. Italy emerged a far stronger power than 
when she went into the war. Italy continues 
to grow stronger. The Vatican has been large- 
ly appeased. The East may recover some of 
its religious and political power. Not for the 
first time in history there will be a reaction, a 
turn of the tide. 

“The effect of European unrest on life in 
general is, that although men fell into skepti- 
cism, doctrines were distasteful and were de- 
nied, agnostic temperament swept over the 
continent, intellectuals lost religion and the 
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masses followed and there was more church- 
going and less doctrine, mankind will not long 
remain without a definite religious doctrine to 
support civil life. An attempt to prolong mere 
negation cannot succeed. A generation or two 
in Europe will decide which philosophy, which 
religion, shall predominate. 

“Let us now consider the economic factor. 
In all nations men are divided into two modes 
of living,—the peasantry and the industrial 
workers. The peasant, usually owning a bit 
of land, is the basis of European culture. The 
railroads are spreading the industrial system 
beyond the towns. The masses work for few 
masters. Capital is surplus beyond individual 
wants. Proletariat (those who have only week- 
ly wages) labor at machine work sold at a 
profit. The exploitation of the poor by the 
rich, ever increasing in intensity in Europe, 
will result in the decline of industrial power. 

“The increasing power of the peasant means 
the increasing decline of the industrial worker. 
The peasant remains healthy while the town 
population is steadily losing strong physique, 
nerve, and stamina. There has been‘no eco- 
nomic collapse of Austria, only an economic 
collapse of Vienna and other money centers. 
The Austrian peasant has paid off mortgages 
during the war. All over Eastern Europe, to 
a gigantic degree in Russia, the peasant has 
come into possession of land on all sides. A 
silent revolution has taken place. The peasant 
now has the leadership. 

“There are three causes for this silent revo- 
lution,—First, the proletariat of the town. In 
England, which is most highly industrial, the 
industrial workers came originally from the 
country. The present generation of workers 
are weaker creatures of the town, living an 
artificial life. Second, the shrinkage of exter- 
nal markets, machinery increasing production. 
Mechanical production spreads everywhere. 
Third, and most dangerous,—The motive power 
behind the industrial workers was that the 
proletarian must work or starve. This kept 
wages at a certain level. The Maintenance 
Law has brought about a change. The main- 
spring of capitalistic production is broken 
when a man is paid from public funds wheth- 
er he works or not, when there is maintenance 
in lieu of employment. Old industrialism un- 
der capitalism connot survive under such con- 
ditions. A compromise will leave industrial 
system stable. A man with security and suf- 
ficiency should give work in return for main- 
tenance. 

“The ultimate directing power, the ultimate 
solution of present world-problems depend on 
with what religion the nations sink into re- 
pose. The predominance of Latin culture 
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would result in a revival of the classics, a 
revolution in education.” 

One, having read his biography, is not sur- 
prised at Belloc’s intense interest in modern 
world-problems, political, economic, and mili- 
tary, or at his splendid achievements as a writ- 
er of history, essays, novels, and poems. His 
biographer tells us that there is a large amount 
of soldierly blood in Belloc’s veins. Four of 
his great-uncles were generals under Napoleon, 
the best known of whom, Gen. Chasserian, was 
killed at Waterloo at the head of his cuiras- 
siers. Another, Gen. Habert, was lost in the 
retreat from Moscow. The names of these and 
other fighting forbears may be deciphered on 
the Are de Triomphe in the Champs Elysees. 
To go one step farther back, to the father of 
his grandmother, we encounter an interesting 
figure in Col. Swanton, of the Irish Brigade, in 
the service of France, the lineal successer of 
the corps that fought under Berwick at Alman- 
za and under Saxe at Fontenoy. While wear- 
ing the red coat of the old English army, he 
wore at the same time the Croix de St. Louis, 
won under the white flag of the Bourbons, and 
the Legion d’ Honneur, earned during the Em- 
pire. 

The daughter of this great warrior, Louise 
Marie Swanton, mixed freely in Anglo-French 
society. Her gifts as a translator may be seen 
in “Life of Byron,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
several works of Mrs. Gaskell and Charles 
Dickens. Her husband was an artist, Hilaire 
Belloc the elder, son of a planter at Martinique, 
whose family was largely ruined by the Eng- 
lish blockade. One, at least, of his portraits 
is in the Louvre, and there is a bust of him as 
artist and curator in the Luxemburg. When 
he was nine years of age, he saw Robespierre 
on his way to the guillotine. 

Their son, Louis Swanton Belloc, father of 
Hilaire, a barrister by profesion, married Bes- 
sie Rayner Parkes, who enjoyed association 
with all the advanced intelligence, from Monta- 
lembert and Dupanloup to Browning and Ros- 
setti. 

Belloc’s work on the French Revolution and 
his “Warfare in England” are among his great- 
est achievements. He resembles Disraeli in the 
fact that a reading of history pervades all that 
he writes in the realm of fiction. As an es- 
sayist he already occupies one of the first plac- 
es in English Literature. 

In the Atlantic Monthly, March, 1923, Belloc 
had an interesting article entitled “The Anglo- 
Saxon and the Catholic Church,” beginning 
thus— 

“ “Patriotism is the religion of the English’— 
that epigram applied to any English problem, 
gives you the care of its truth. 
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“In the matter of the Catholic Church, there- 
fore, we must, first of all, consider the relation 
between that international organism and the 
national emotion, at once profound and vivid, 
which especially distinguishes the English peo- 
ple among their compeers throughout Europe. 
The principal issue in the whole affair is the 
issue between an intense national feeling and 
something not specifically national; something 
which of its nature must act independently of 
nationality.” . 

Further on in this masterly article Belloc 
says,— 

“The man who approaches the Catholic 
Church, whether in England or elsewhere, com- 
ing to it from outside, does not long concern 
himself with ideas of modification. He has 
seen the Personality; he has recognized the 
Voice.” 


Saint Arsenius 


A. C. McK. 


RSENIUS, a noble Roman by birth, was 
related to senators. Appointed by Theo- 
dosius the Great, Emperor of Constantinople, 
to be the teacher and preceptor of his children, 
he was raised to the rank of senator and or- 
ders given that he was to be respected as the 
father of the Emperor’s children. No one in 
the court of the king wore richer clothing, had 
more elegantly furnished apartments, or was 
attended by more servants. Nevertheless, when 
one day engaged in earnest prayer he heard 
interiorly a voice saying, “Arsenius, flee the 
company of men and thou shalt be saved.” 
He obeyed the call of heaven without delay and 
presented himself to the superior of the monks 
of Scete and asked to be allowed to serve God 
under their direction. He was placed under the 
care of St. John the Dwarf, who, when the 
company sat down to take their repast, left 
Arsenius standing, taking no notice of him. 
Although this was a severe trial to one who 
had been honored in the court of an emperor, 
it was followed by a humiliation still more try- 
ing. When the company were about midway 
in their repast, St. John threw part of a loaf 
of bread on the ground before Arsenius, telling 
him with an air of indifference, to eat if he 
would. Arsenius sat upon the ground and cheer- 
fully took his meal. St. John was so satisfied 
with his behavior that he required no further 
trial for his admission and said to his disciples: 
“Return to your cells with the blessing of God. 
Pray for us. This man is fitted for the religious 
life.” 
From this time Arsenius was distinguished 
by his humility and fervor. To punish him- 
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self for having worn richer clothing than oth- 
ers at court, his garments were now the poor- 
est. To atone for former luxuries, he now 
lived in poverty, and the hours set apart for 
work he employed in making mats of palm 
leaves. He considered that he was indeed dead 
to the world, and refused an inheritance left 
him by a wealthy relative, saying: “I died be- 
fore him and cannot be made his heir.” 

Though learned in the maxims and practice 
of Christian virtue, he preferred rather to lis- 
ten than to speak, studying to free his mind 
from all secret opinion of himself or confidence 
in his own learning and ability. 

This great saint had always before his mind 
death and the divine judgment. The sweetness 
of his compunction and his conversation with 
God in prayer gave to his countenance an ex- 
pression of majesty and meekness. St. John 
Climacus refers to him as an accomplished 
model of the contemplative life, and calls him 
a man equal to the angels. 

He was forty years old when he left the court 
and lived an austere life from that time until 
he reached the advanced age of ninety-five. 
Knowing he was soon to die, he said to his 
disciples: “Only one thing I beg of your chari- 
ty, that when I am dead I may be remembered 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 

He expired in great peace, full of faith and 
confidence in God. “Happy Arsenius,” says the 
Abbot Permen, “who wept for himself on earth ; 
those who weep not here shall weep hereafter.” 
He is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology 
on the 19th of July. 

When we read the lives of the saints or have 
before us their example, we may learn what 
men and women like ourselves have done and 
suffered and forsaken for that “Kingdom not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
which is equally the object of our hopes. 


Visit 
JOHN M. COONEY 


Silence, save for one shrilling mocking bird; 

Silence o’er my dear native town below, 

O’er yon blue hills where pilgrim white clouds go. 
And mouldering mounds by tear-dimmed vision blurred. 
What scent of boxwood fragrant now has stirred, 

Or rich magnolia, where the lost ways go 

By tomb and mausoleums’ stately row, 

And the dumb dead forever lie unheard? 


Silence? Yea, for now the birdsong dies; 
Why lists my soul as she a voice doth hear? 
Behold! Each graven name that meets mine eyes, 
In childhood’s prattle or in soft voice dear 
Tells me that though my native streets I roam 
Ungreeted, here I still find welcome home. 
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Evensong 
PuLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


The weary day its couch is seeking 
Whereon to take its needed rest. 

Dame nature with bright hues is streaking 
Her vast blue canvas in the West. 


The king of day with visage beaming 

Doth kiss the rugged peaks ‘good night,’ 

Then leaves in haste, his robes still gleaming, 
And soon e’en they’ll be out of sight. 


When on yon peak the king did tarry, 
From out his robe it drew a thread, 
Which now the winged winds do carry 
Thence o’er the city of the dead. 


The angelus so sweetly ringing 

Invites to evensong and prayer. 
Methinks I hear its echo singing 
“Pray for the dead who slumber there.” 


A True Story 
S. E., O. S. B. 


There dwelt within a Convent Walls 
A dear and aged nun 

Whose years on earth were almost spent, 
And span of life nigh run. 

With eyes too dim to work or read, 
She loved to spend the day 

Before the Blessed Sacrament 

And there would watch and pray. 
From time to time her eyes would close; 
(A thing, so I’ve been told, 

Does now and then befall the young, 
And very oft the old.) 

The gentle Francis Sales has said; 
(His word we'll safely take,) 

“Tis better far near Jesus sleep, 
Than elsewhere be awake.” 

Now while she slept, she had a dream, 
She thought she knelt beside 

The rails, the tabernacle door 

Was standing open wide, 

And lo! upon the altar stone 

Our Blessed Savior stands, 

His face alight with smile divine 
And with His outstretched hands 

He seemed some precious gift to take 
From dear and loving friend. 

She woke up with a sudden start, 
The dream was at an end. 

With heart aglow, (for well we know 
Such things as these can raise 

Our thoughts on high to Heaven above 
In life of prayer and praise). 

She passed the day in silent joy, 
Communing with her Lord; 

But of her dream to anyone 

She never spoke a word. 
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Next day to Church, she joyful went, 
And strange though it may seem, 

A second time she fell asleep 

And dreamt the selfsame dream. 
Restored again to things of earth, 
She heard the door beneath 

Close gently, followed by the sound 
Of soft retreating feet. 

“It’s more than passing strange,” she thought, 
“It’s really very odd 

That I should dream that dream again, 
And oh! how good is God! 

If only seeing Him in dreams 

Be such surpassing bliss, 

What will it be when face to face 
Those sacred Feet to kiss?” 

The morrow came, that favored hour 
Had found her kneeling there, 

With gaze upon the altar fixed, 

Her soul absorbed in prayer. 

Before her now adoring gaze 
Appears the Son of Man, 

All radiant in His loveliness— 

Ah! picture it, who can! 

He bows to right, He bows to left, 
His Sacred Hands He pressed 

Close to His Heart, as though to hide 
Some gift within His Breast, 

Then vanished: and she heard the door 
Again close down below, 

She hastened to descend the stairs 

As fast as she could go. 

A lay sister was standing there, 

Just passing on her way; 

“Where are you going, Sister dear?” 
The aged nun did say:— 

“I’m going to the kitchen now 

The dinner to prepare; 

But first I greet our Lord and say: 
‘Dear Lord, come with me there. 

I have no gifts of any worth 

To offer at Thy shrine, 

I only have this poor old heart, 

Oh! take it, it is Thine!’ ” 

And day by day her grateful Lord 
Received her offering sweet 

And came forth from His resting place 
His loving spouse to greet. 

We give to God our wood and stone 
Our flowers and waxen light. 

He has the Heavens for His Throne, 
For footstool, Angels bright. 

The earth’s the Lord’s, and all it holds, 
Its mountains, rivers, seas, 

Its jewels rare, its mines of golds, 
He has no need of these. 

Oh! give to God the gift He craves 
And longs for to possess, 

The love of these poor hearts of ours 
And nothing more or less. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—aA few scientists rant that Christianity is a failure. 
It were well for them to try it first. 

—With the increase in the number of automobile 
accidents for pedestrians, it is surprising that the Au- 
thor of nature did not provide man with spare parts. 

—The Government is attempting to regulate the wave 
lengths for radio. A certain King Canute tried some- 
thing similar years ago. 

—The attempt to send money by radio is not yet 
in vogue. It may be that too many receivers are able 
to ‘pick it up.’ 

—A miniature moving airplane is now used to train 
army gunners. The model is mounted on wires so as 
to be raised and lowered at will. The wires in turn 
are mounted on a truck, so as to give horizontal as well 
as vertical motion. 

—Heavy autos can now be easily weighed so as to 
aid in the enforcement of motor vehicle laws against 
overloading the road. The truck is driven onto a very 
small portable scale, which weighs the load on the 
front wheels first, then that on the rear. 

—It costs New York City $70,000,000 yearly for 
electric light. 

—An alarm clock, recently invented, will switch off 
display lights at a proper time. 

—aA new compass will steer a ship automatically over 
a predetermined course. The manufacturers claim that 
ships have been steered over 4,000 miles with less devi- 
ation than obtainable with the usual steering gear. 

—Boring the world’s largest underwater motor high- 
way, four gigantic steel cylinders are at present at 
work beneath the Hudson River. They are digging a 
$30,000,000 burrow. The tubes will allow, at the open- 
ing in 1926, the passage of 17,000 vehicles a day. 

—The Angora goat is known to eat almost anything. 
This property is now used for practical purposes on 
Missouri farm land to clear it from undergrowth and 
rubbish. One farmer will lease you goats for this 
purpose. 

—Statistics for long-lived men prove that it is better 
to be underweight than overweight. At the age of 
eighty, the rate of lean men to fat men still living, is 
three to one. 

—To check the road speedster, an automatic stop 
has been provided for automobiles. The device is ex- 
pected to be used for trucks, taxicabs, etc., where the 
owner insists on safe limits. 

—A government expert, who has made a number of 
studies for the Smithsonian Institute in regard to In- 
dian music, asserts that the Indians have been long 
familiar with the powers of music as curative for the 
sick. The suggestion is made that the same might be 
used oftener for the white race. Many of the white 
race would draw a line at the music of a mosquito as 
curative. 


—tThe science of identification by finger prints re- 
ceived a new application recently. A rare painting of 
an unknown artist was found, from the finger prints 
on the paint, to be the work of da Vinci. 

—NMany farms in the West are washing away. One 
cure, after a deep gully is formed, has been found. 
Across the gully there is erected a dirt dam which will 
retain the water that causes the erosion. To provide 
an outlet for the surplus water impounded, a tube is 
run through the dam. On the upgrade face of the 
dam, the tube turns up vertically. The principle of the 
arrangement is to retain the water long enough and 
in such a way as to allow the heavy mud, which is 
whirled along by the rushing water, to settle in still 
water. This deposit of rich and fertile ground grad- 
ually fills the gully. 

—The eclipse and Einstein. Last September, pho- 
tographs of the sun’s eclipse in Australia were to show 
the correctness of a certain claim for the Einstein theo- 
ry. The claim is that light from the stars, passing 
near the sun, would be deflected from its course. Nat- 
urally, if the sun is shining, such a photograph of 
the light would be impossible. But with a total eclipse, 
the stars would be visible. Results from a number 
of photographs by different observers show that the 
star light is deflected. The results seem so certain 
that leading observatories are not making preparations 
to take like photographs during a similar eclipse during 
the fall. Some scientists maintain that this defiection 
of light may be accounted for in other ways than by 
the Einstein theory of relativity. There are also 
enough other unsettled problems connected with the 
Einstein theory of relativity to keep the scientists busy 
for a number of years. : 

—The silkworm’s job is in danger. Chemicals threat- 
en the existence of this natural manufacturer of silk. 
One-half of the silk used in the United States is pre- 
pared by artificial means. At present four artificial 
processes are in use. The principle in all cases is the 
same. A viscous solution is forced through minute 
capillaries, and the small threads thus produced are 
hardened by drying or by chemical means. A great 
promise in this industry is the possibility of varying 
the character of the silk. The threads can be made un- 
broken for thousands of yards, or can be made of short, 
staple fibers, giving the characteristics of cotton or 
wool. They can be made rough and dull, or smooth and 
lustrous. The possibilities for variation as now being 
investigated, are infinite. 

—Perhaps it is an exaggeration, but it has often 
been said that any person could prescribe medicine, 
if he knew exactly what the disease was. A recent 
article in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation sounds a warning against medical fakers. 
Much valuable advice is given. The faker offers an 
unlimited number of minor ailments as symptoms of 
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disease. He declares that his cure is the only sure 
cure. He offers his cure at a low price to be resold 
at a high price by the practitioner. He ridicules the 
conservative medical treatments. He attempts to scare 
the patient into the belief that he has some terrible 
disease, especially cancer. As a general principle, says 
the Journal, pseudo-electrical or pseudo-magnetic treat- 
ments, ‘patent medicines’, freak diets, and all treat- 
ments shrouded in mystery, should be left severely 
alone. The final advice is: “Use common sense.” 
Diseases are constantly occurring, but at least be sen- 
sible enough to find out what is ailing you before you 
attempt to treat yourself. But to do this, advice from 
capable men, usually the family physician, is neces- 
sary. 

—Some experts predict that the water-cooled auto- 
mobile engine will rapidly give place to the air-coolel 
engine. The claim is based on the recent discovery 
that copper may be welded to the cast-iron cylinder 
walls. Copper, compared with cast-iron, has twice the 
conductivity of heat, and’ is looped into fins so as to 
allow the free circulation of cool air from powerful 
fans. REV. COLUMBAN THuIs, O. S. B. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—The International Eucharistic Congress of 1926 
will take place at Chicago. This will be the first time 
that the Congress meets in the United States. 

—On June 17 the Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, 
Bishop of Detroit, laid the corner stone for the new 
Sacred Heart Seminary, which he has planned for his 
diocese. The seminary, which will stand on a twenty- 
eight-acre plot of ground, is to be ready for occu- 
pancy by September, 1924. 

—Father Palmer, a priest who was ordained at the 
age of sixty, died in London recently in his seventy- 
ninth year. 

—The historic St. Mary’s Seminary, of Baltimore, 
the first institution of its kind in the United States, 
will be transferred from its present location in the city, 
where it was established in 1791, to a sixty-two-acre 
tract outside the city. 

—On Pentecost His Grace Archbishop Curley, of 
Baltimore, confirmed 650 converts at the Cathedral of 
Baltimore. On the following day he confirmed 359 at 
St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, while Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, 
confirmed 125 colored converts. 

—Rev. Matthew J. W. Smith, editor of the Denver 
Catholic Register, a wide-awake Catholic weekly, will 
be ordained to the priesthood on July 10. THE GRAIL 
tenders congratulations. 

—At Holy Name Church, New York, nearly 3000 
men celebrated “Mother’s Day,” May 13, by receiving 
Holy Communion at 8 o’clock Mass. 

—The Jesuit College of St. Ignatius, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been incorporated as Cleveland University. 

—Sixty-four colored converts were received into the 
Church at St. Monica’s, Chicago, on May 20. Another 
class of adults is preparing for baptism. Rev. Joseph 
Eckert, S. V. D., is in charge. 
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—On Memorial Day a Solemn Mass was offered up 
at St. Joseph’s Church, Paris, for the American sol- 
diers who died in the World War. 

—Numerous jubilees occur this year. Columbia 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, a diocesan institution, cele- 
brated its golden jubilee on June 4, 5, 6; St. Mary’s 
College, established by the Jesuits on the plains of 
Kansas seventy-five years ago, celebrated its diamond 
jubilee on June 11, 12, 13; at Prairie du Chien, Wis- 
consin, Campion College, which is likewise conducted 
by the Jesuits, celebrated on June 16 and 17 the 250th 
anniversary of the discovery of the Mississippi River 
by Father Marquette, S. J., one of the early mis- 
sionaries; the Missouri Province of the Society of Je- 
sus recently celebrated the centenary of its foundation. 

—The Ecumenical Vatican Council, which was in- 
terrupted in 1870, will in all probability continue its 
sessions at Rome in 1925. 

—Rt. Rev. Bernard Murphy, O. S. B., Abbot of Mt. 
Angel Abbey, Oregon, celebrated the silver jubilee of 
his ordination on June 5. Abbot Murphy was ordained 
at Rome in 1898. 

—Towards the latter part of May, in spite of bit- 
ter opposition on the part of bigots, the King and 
Queen of England paid a visit to the Vatican. Al- 
though they were Protestants, Pope Pius XI gracious- 
ly received them with all the pomp and solemnity 
usually accorded to reigning sovereigns. 

—This summer Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., will 
conduct four “laymen’s retreats” at St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas. The first will be held on 
July 6, 7, 8; the second, for boys, on July 22, 23, 24; 
the third, on August 5, 6, 7; the fourth, on August 
18, 19, 20. 

—The Archbishop of Saragossa, Spain, Cardinal 
Soldevilla y Romero, was shot to death on June 4 by 
some unknown man. After killing the Cardinal, the 
chauffeur, and severely wounding the Cardinal’s secre- 
tary, the assassin fled. 

—The secular press recently featured the following 
item: “The Roman Catholic priesthood appeals more 
to Owen Carroll, the pitching sensation of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., than a $10,000 offer from the 
Pittsburgh Pirates.”—The priesthood holds forth no 
such inducement te those who aspire to its ranks. The 
candidate for the priesthood need not look forward to 
the amassing of riches. If he does, disappointment 
awaits him. The refusal of $10,000 a year as pitcher 
on a baseball team inclines one to feel that Carroll 
has the marks of a true vocation. 


—Among the priests ordained at Baltimore this 
year was Rev. John Casey, a widower, the father of a 
nine year old boy. While both father and son were 


at the Archbishop’s shortly after the ordination cere- 
mony, the latter in youthful glee suddenly exclaimed 
to the amusement of all who were present, “O Daddy, 
you ought to see the nice presents you have at home.” 

—Rev. John Lyons, formerly a Protestant minister, 
celebrated his first Mass at Pittsburgh on May 27. 
While pastor of a Protestant church at San Antonio, 
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Texas, some years ago, the convert-priest went through 
curiosity to attend a mission given by the Paulist, Rev. 
John Handly. He “got religion,” became a convert, 
and prepared himself for the priesthood, to which he 
has just been ordained. 

—The corner stone of the new Basilica of St. Anne 
de Beaupre, in Canada, to take the place of the church 
that burned to the ground over a year ago, will be 
blessed on July 26 by Cardinal Begin. Because some 
unscrupulous persons have taken it upon themselves 
to canvass for funds with which to erect the basilica, 
the Redemptorist Fathers have found it necessary to 
issue a warning, stating that no agent is authorized 
to collect money for the project. 

—The “Passion Play of Santa Clara” was performed 
five times in three days by the students of the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara, California. An average of 6,000 
attended each performance, or 30,000 in all. 

—The recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, declaring invalid state statutes that prohibit 
the teaching of a foreign language in public, private, 
and parochial schools, in instructing pupils below the 
eighth grade, is a sign that we are gradually return- 
ing to sanity, which was clouded and perturbed during 
the days of the World War. 

—Another indication of returning sanity has been 
discovered by those who agree with Governor Al 
Smith, of New York, that the camel wags the tail 
rather than that the tail wags the camel. 

—We welcome a new Benedictine publication from 
the far North, St. Peter’s Messenger, a Catholic week- 
ly for the family, which made its first apearance at 
Muenster, Sask., Canada, on May 24. $1.00 domestic, 
$1.50 U. S. and foreign, is the modest price asked. 
The Benedictine Fathers of St. Peter’s Abbey, who 
publish the St. Peter’s Bote in German, are in charge 
of the new weekly. May the Messenger prove a beacon 
light to our coreligionists on the plains of Canada. 

—In a meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
on March 20 the heroicity of the Ven. Mary Bernard 
(Bernardette of Lourdes) was discussed. 


Benedictine Chronicle 
Rev. Dom ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


—lIt is exceedingly gratifying to learn from various 
sources that the present generation has begun to ac- 
quire a real taste for the liturgy of the Church. The 
“Liturgical Year,” written some fifty years ago by 
Dom Guéranger, is, in a great measure, the incentive 
that has prompted the interest in liturgy and it has 
resuscitated, nourished, and sharpened the divine taste. 
But the “Liturgical Year” in its English dress com- 
prises twelve large volumes, a library in itself, and, 
on that account, is not convenient for many. Dom 
Julius Baudot, O. S. B., monk of St. Michael’s Abbey, 
Farnborough, has given us a learned and judicious 
summary of this great work in two volumes: “The 
Proper of the Time” (480 pages), and the “Proper of 
the Saints” (616 pages). These two volumes are rich 
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in content and form a most convenient ‘little liturgical 
year.’ 

—The Rev. A. J. Mason, D. D., has published “Fifty 
Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyptian.” 
In the introduction (page XL) Dr. Gore holds this 
series “as one of the best guides for the spiritual life 
that the Church possesses.” The work is a transla- 
tion of 311 pages. It is remarkable that the collection 
closes on page 311 with the same final theme as that 
of the final chapter of St. Benedict’s Rule: “....we 
might write at greater length....but we have thus 
briefly given you a starting point, that, like men of 
understanding, you may go to work upon it....” 
Similarly, at the head of the work, it has as an epi- 
graph, the words of the Prologue of the Rule of St. 
Benedict: “Constituenda est ergo nobis dominici schola 
servitii—It is to this end we are now going to insti- 
tute a divine school.” 

—It is interesting to note that the Anglicans have 
an Abbey, Pershore, in Worcestershire, where, since 
1902, Benedictine life has been pursued in the Church 
of England. Their first Abbot, Dom Denys, was 
elected and confirmed in October, 1921. The commu- 
nity, numbering sixteen, lives the true monastic life, 
as did the monks of Caldey and the nuns of Talacre 
before their reception in the Catholic Church in 1911. 
The Pershore community publishes a serious, literary 
and liturgical review entitled, “Laudate,” issued quar- 
terly. In the issue of March Abbot Denys presented 
a learned study on the origin of the prayer, “Anima 
Christi.” The monks contemplate building a new ab- 
bey church, as the old edifice where they now worship 
is lamentably ruined. Would that they would build a 
new spiritual edifice instead of a material one and, 
seeing God through the eyes of Rome, like Caldey and 
Talacre, they could then say truly with the great New- 
man: “Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem!” which 
means literally—“from shadows and images to truth.” 


—The second Anglo-Catholic Congress will be held 
in London, July 8—13. It is significant to note that 
on July 14th, ninety years ago, the Oxford Movement 
began. The Feast of the Patronage of St. Benedict, 
July 11th, also occurring during the Congress, special 
arrangements for its solemn observance by the Angli- 
cans will take place to render homage to the Patriarch 
whose sons under the direction of St. Augustine were 
sent to England by St. Gregory the Great, first Bene- 
dictine Pope, (540-604). The Anglicans still love St. 
Benedict and his sons who, during eight centuries of 
time, have dotted England with its many beautiful 
cathedrals, abbeys, and colleges. 

—The Cambridge University Press has just pub- 
lished an excellent little volume “English Monasteries,” 
with fifteen illustrations, by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
F. S. A. There is a growth of interest in medieval 
history and art that is quite conspicuous, and this 
small volume will meet the needs of those who desire 
to know something of the interesting life led in monas- 
teries. For the general reader there has been a dearth 
of monastic literature, the facts being accessible to 
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the ordinary student only in various handbooks, mono- 
graphs, and plans. Thompson’s volume, written in 
eighty-five short paragraphs, gives his readers the co- 
ordinate ideas of a monastery, and, although it treats 
of English monasteries, the facts recorded are those 
of any Benedictine Monastery. The author shows his 
worth when he demonstrates how the Benedictine rule, 
introduced into England by St. Augustine, prior of the 
monastery on the Coelian Hill, Rome, gained some 
ground only in the days of St. Wilfrid of Ripon. At 
that time the Scottish monks departed and it was only 
after the Norman Conquest that the new blood re- 
ceived from the monasteries of Normandy and France, 
e. g., Lanfranc and St. Anselm, perfected monastic life 
in England. 

—“Flying Leaves,” by Rt. Rev. Sir O. Hunter-Blair, 
O. S. B., M. A., is a volume of 220 pages, published by 
Heath Cranton, Ltd. (1923). It contains articles which 
originally appeared in pamphlet form or were con- 
tributed to reviews from 1905 to 1921. The author, 
who has been a Benedictine for more than forty years 
and since 1913, an abbot of his order, has long been 
known as a man of versatile genius, especially as a 
litterateur—by no means of an exclusively religious or 
ecclesiastical kind. The present work, his fifth book, 
is sure of a warm welcome. 

Some years before his death (1837-1915), Bishop 
Hedley, O. S. B., wrote two retreats with the intention 
of publication. These may now be had at Benzigers in 
“A Spiritual Retreat for Priests” and “A Spiritual Re- 
treat for Religious.” 


Gleanings from the Harvest Field 
PLaAcipuS KEmpr, O. S. B. 


—The Unity Octave, held on Jan. 21-28 of this year 
at Vienna, Austria, was productive of much good. In 
104 churches and chapels of the city the Octave was 
observed publicly. In twenty-three churches the pastors 
preached daily on the purpose of the octave. His Em- 
inence, Cardinal Piffl, conducted the closing services 
in the Jesuit church before a gathering of 5000 people. 
One of the fruits of this week of prayer is the establish- 
ment of an information bureau at the Jesuit church, 
where anyone desiring information on religious subjects 
may obtain pamphlets and borrow books. 

—Rev. L. I. Walker, S. J., an authortiy on the union 
of the Church of England,says that the main hindrances 
which keep the Anglicans from uniting with Rome are: 
(1) papal infallibility and supremacy, (2) the matter 
of Anglican orders, and (8) the fact that only one- 
third of the English communion are of their opinion. 

—From Uganda, B. E. Africa, Sr. M. M. Kevin, O. 
S. F., writes: “During last year 10,000 immortal souls 
have entered the True Church by Holy Baptism in this 
Vicariate, and the number preparing has uncreased 
from 44,143 last year to 53,451 this year. Our Cath- 
olics number 50,868 and our catechists 1,334.” 

—A hundred years ago there were six bishops, thirty 
priests and about half a million Catholics in Canada. 
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Today we find there thirty-eight bishops, six Apostolic 
Vicars, and three million Catholics. 

—Diego Gomes del Valle, of Madrid, Spain, has been 
transformed from a radical, freethinker, Freemason, 
revolutionist, and anti-clerical agitator into a docile 
child of Holy Mother Church. The miraculous cure 
of one his children opened his eyes and prepared his 
heart for the reception and ultimate victory of grace. 

—Doctor Colvin, of Glasgow, Scotland, said recently 
to a large gathering of Catholics at Dundee: “Today 
about one-eighth of the entire population of Scotland 
are Catholics. One-fourth of the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow are Catholics. In the west of Scotland their num- 
ber exceeds half a million. The rapid increase of the 
faithful is due to three causes: the Irish immigrants, 
the faithful observance of the marriage contract, and 
the large number of converts.” 


The Open Door 
(Continued from page 69) 


“It can hardly be imagined what immediate and rapid 
progress would be made all over the earth, in all man- 
ner of greatness and prosperity, with the establishment 
of tranquility and peace, the promotion of studies, the 
founding and the multiplying on Christian lines ac- 
cording to Our directions, of associations for the culti- 
vators of soil, for workmen and tradesmen, through 
whose agency rapacious usury would be put down, and 
a large field opened for useful labors.” To accomplish 
this threefold object,—to establish peace and concord 
between all Catholics, to bring back to the Church our 
separated brethren, and to convert the pagan nations, 
is the purpose of the International Eucharistic League. 
The means it uses to effect this happy end is prayer 
through the Holy Eucharist. A 


Wonderful God 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


Mighty, You are, and truly great, 
In all Your works, O God, 
Whether You stud with stars the sky, 
Or strew with flow’rs the sod. 


Praiseworthy You in nature are, 
But far more so, indeed, 

When on the way to Heaven high 
The souls of men You lead. 


Praised be Your Name by all Your saints, 
In glory varied far, 

Who us in treasured records tell 
How wonderful You are! 


Music 
CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


What are all glorious tones compared to this 
Grave gracious Voice that spake to Magdalen; 

Which gave all Time that heritage of bliss— 
Almighty God Himself as Food to sinful men. 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 


Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—How are you 

going to spend the glorious Fourth? I hope none 

of you will lose any part of his anatomy as a re- 
sult of the celebration. Do you know that the Fourth is 
the anniversary of the birthday of the United States? 
Do you know, or have you read the poem entitled, 
“Independence Bell”? It begins, 


“There was tumult in the city, 

In that quaint old Quaker town, 

And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down. 

People gathering at the corners 
Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
‘With the earnestness of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild New England shore, 

So they beat against the State House, 
So they surged against the door, 

And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound, 

Till the quiet street of Chestnut 

Was all turbulent with sound. 


“Will they do it?” “Dare they do it?” 
“Who is speaking?” “What’s the news?” 
“What of Adams?” “What of Sherman?” 
“Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!” 
“Make some way there! Let me nearer.” 
“I am stifling!” “Stifle, then. 

When a nation’s life’s at hazard 

We’ve no time to think of men.” 


What was causing all this commotion? If you have 
studied history you know all about the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence on that memorable fourth 
day of July in 1776 in the city of Philadelphia which 
set our beloved country free from the tyranny of old 
Mother England. The beautiful poem which I have 
quoted in part should be memorized by every boy and 
girl before entering high school. Children are always 
interested in the old grandpa who was to ring the 
liberty bell when the little boy beside the portal should 
give the sign. 


Far aloft in that high steeple 

Sat the bellman, old and gray, 

He was weary of the tyrant 

And his iron-sceptered sway, 

So he sat with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell, 

When his eye should catch the signal 
Very happy news to tell. 


See! See! The dense crowd quivers 
Through all that lengthy line 

As the boy beside the portal 

Hastens forth to give the sign. 

With his small hands upward lifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 

“Ring!” he shouts aloud, “Ring, Grandpa, 
Ring! oh ring for liberty!” 


And straightway at the signal, 
The old bellman lifts his hand 
And sends the good news making 
Iron music through the land. 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calm gliding Delaware. 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Illumed the night’s repose, 

As from the flames like Phoenix, 
Fair liberty arose. 


That old bell now is silent, 

And hushed its iron tongue, 

But the spirit it awakened 

Still lives forever young. 

And as we greet the sunlight 

On the Fourth of each July, 

We'll ne’er forget the bellman 
Who twixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out our Independence, 
Which, please God, shall never die. 


July Saints 


I shall tell you about the seven brothers who were 
martyrs. During the time that Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus was emperor of Rome there lived a pious, 
Christian widow, who was St. Felicitas. She spent her 
time in prayer, fasting, and in works of charity. The 
example set by this holy woman and her seven sons 
was so edifying that many persons ceased the worship 
of false gods and embraced the true religion of Christ. 
The heathen priests did not like this, and they com- 
plained to the emperor. Publius, the Prefect of Rome 
caused the mother and her sons to be brought before 
him. He told her it was necessary that she and her 
children be sacrified to appease the anger of these 
false gods who were looked upon as the guardians and 
the protectors of the empire of Rome. If she and her 
children would worship the false gods instead of Je- 
sus Christ, their lives would be spared. What do you 
think this mother did? She knew that she and all her 
children would be killed unless they ceased to follow 
Jesus and ceased the practice of the Christian religion. 
Publius said to her, “Take pity on your children, Feli- 
citas; they are in the bloom of youth and may aspire 
to the greatest honors. The holy Felicitas answered, 
“Your pity is really impiety, and the compassion to 
which you exhort me would make me the most cruel 
of mothers.” Then she said to her children, “My sons, 
look up to heaven where Jesus Christ and His Saints 
expect you. Be faithful in His love and fight courage- 
ously for your souls.” Publius was very angry. He 
commanded each child to be urged to renounce Jesus, 
and when he found that they would not he told the 
emperor. One boy was whipped until he died. Two 
were beaten to death with clubs. One was thrown from 
a high cliff. The three youngest were beheaded. The 
mother was beheaded four months after the death of 
her sons. 
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July is the month of the Precious Blood. 


The Flag 


All day long in the city’s canyoned street, 

Through:a bad of watchful folk on either side, 

I saw a river of marching men like a tide, 

Flowing after the flag; 

And the rhythmic beat of the drums 

And the bugles’ resonant blare 

Metered the tramp, tramp, tramp of a myriad feet, 

While the Red, White and Blue was fluttering 
everywhere 

And the heart of the crowd kept time to a martial 
air. 


O brave flag, O bright flag, 

O flag to lead the free! 

The glory of thy silver stars 
Engraved on blue above the bars 
Of red for courage, white for truth, 
Shall bring the world a second youth, 
And draw a countless human host 
To follow after thee. 

First of the flags of earth to dare 

A heraldry so high; 

First of the flags of earth to bear 
The blazons of the sky; 

Long may the constellations grow— 
And every star a state. 


O bright flag, O brave flag, 

O flag to lead the free! 

The hand of God thy colors blent, 

And heaven to earth thy glory lent, 

To shield the weak and guide the strong, 

To make an end of human wrong 

And draw a hundred million hearts 

To follow thee. Henry Van Dyke. 


Letter Box 


The editor wishes to to thank Patsy O’Dea, the “Ore- 
gon Webfoot,” who wrote such an excellent Letter for 
the Corner. This is truly the finest letter we have yet 
received. The editor wishes the Corner readers to take 
note of how very breezy this letter is and follow Patsy’s 
example when writing. And the very helpful part about 
the letter, aside from the information it contains, is 
the fact that it is written with a typewriter which saves 
the editor the trouble of rewriting it before sending it 
on to Indiana. To be sure, not all the Boys and Girls 
have access to a typewriter, but when we do receive 
— which we do not have to recopy it is very grati- 

ying. 

In writing letters for the Corner make them as 
entertaining as possible. If you live in a small town 
or in the country, you can find worthwhile things to tell. 
What flowers and trees grow in your vicinity? Are 
you near a stream? Do you fish? What fish do you 
catch? The little fishermen where the editor lives 
are catching suckers this morning. Once in a while 
they are so fortunate as to get a trout. 

Tell us about your school entertainments, the books 
you enjoy, and how you entertain your friends. How 
are you spending your vacation? 

The editor wishes to thank Patsy, also, for the “Ex- 
change Smiles.” Please come again, Patsy, and come 
soon. 


Mary Konerman, 128 West 6th St., Covington, Ky., 
writes that she has correspondents through the “Chris- 
tian Family,” and wishes to have her name published 
in “The Grail,” that she may have correspondents 
through the Corner. 


THE GRAIL 


Vol. 5, No. 3 


Marge Coyle, 225 Felton Ave., Collingdale, Pa., 
thinks “The Grail” the leading Catholic magazine. 
Marge is sixteen years of age and attends St. Philo- 
mena’s school. She enjoys the Children’s Corner, 
especially the letters, and is now corresponding with 
some girls in New Orleans whom she learned to know 
through the Corner. She wants more correspendents. 
- Please tells us something about Philadelphia, Miss 

arge. 


Leona Luczyk, 1906 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, Mich., 
writes that she misses the stand-by’s of the “Corner” 
and wonders where they are. She also misses the Zulu 
letters and wishes one of the Zulu readers would write 
to her. She wishes to learn more about Zululand. Leona 
thinks “The Corner” the most interesting part of “The 
Grail,” and she always reads that part first. She sug- 
gests that we originate some plan to stimulate letter- 
writing and offer a prize of some sort for the best 
letter. What do the readers think about it? 


Geneva Loser, 580 St. Joseph Ave., Dayton, O., writes 
that she has been playing ball with her brother and this 
has put her in a mood for writing. She wishes to 
thank the many readers for the letters and cards which 
she has received, and wishes others to write to her. 


Felicia Barranco, 1304 So. Liberty St., New ‘Orleans, 
La., says that she has received so many letters that it 
keeps her busy answering, and she finds much pleasure 
in so doing. She speaks of the letter describing San 
Francisco which was written by Joseph Loeffler, but she 
remains loyal to her own city in spite of the glewing 
description given by Joseph. She says, “There is noth- 
ing so wonderful to me as the great City which lies 
at the mouth of the Father of Waters. New Orleans 
is the only place in the world where the sun rises in 
the West and sets in the east, that is according to ap- 
pearance, and this strange condition is brought about 
by the many and peculiar turnings of the river for 
miles. Volumes could be written about New @rleans 
and the many attractions that are found within its 
gates. Among the things which may be mentiened are 
the architectural uniqueness of its buildings, its wood- 
girded shady parks, which remind one of the haunts 
of satyrs and nymphs, its magnificent hotels, with 
charges to meet any purse, its restaurants ranking 
among the finest in the world, its inviting driveways, 
and the most up-to-date street car system in the ceun- 
try. Our City Park is one of the famous beauty spots 
of the South. Bienville made his first landing there 
coming up Bayou St. John from Lake Pontchartrain in 
his little barque the “Bonaventure.” In the old celonial 
days many of the aristocrats built their villas in the 
Park and the place did not become a public pleasure 
ground until the Americans took charge. The park is 
laid out in the most imposing and orderly style. In its 
center a lake intersects the woodland and reaches the 
lowerlined walks. Only recently a magnificent art gai- 
lery,built on the plan of a Grecian temple,was erected in 
the Park. Just at the rear of the art gallery, on the 
northern shore of an arm of the lake, is situated the 
Piristylium which bears a close resemblance to an an- 
cient pile on the hills of the Acropolis at Athens. The 
Park was the dwelling ground of old New @rleans 
and the great oaks still stand under whose protecting 
shade many sanguinary combats were fought. 

“Behind the Park are two great race tracks, one the 
Fair Grounds and the other known as the New Orleans 
Jockey Club. 

“Next time I’ll write about a rare old structure which 
has many old stories connected with it.” 


This is, indeed an excellent letter and we shall be 
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glad if it inspires other readers to write similarly of 
their home town or of places of interest where they 
may have visited. Others may repeat thrillingly true 
stories told them by grandparents, or other friends or 
relatives. Surely someone can tell pioneer stories of 
colonial times or Indian uprisings, or hunting experi- 
ences. Let us all use effort to make this letter box 
better in every way. All pull together. In union there 
is strength. Team work pays. 


Margaret Rice, Pelican Lake, Wis., writes that she 
thinks the “Letter Box” the most interesting part of 
“The Grail.” 


From Hasting on Hudson, New York, comes a letter 
from J. M. L., in the 7th grade, begging admittance into 
the Corner and hopes someone will write to her. She 
expresses her opinion that “The Grail” is the best 
magazine that she has ever read. She enjoys the story 
of “The Banished Portrait.” She is a member of the 
Angels’ Sodality, and expects to join the Children of 
Mary next year. She attends St. Matthew’s church. 
“Hastings is a village, with a population of about 6,500. 
It is situated on the west side of the Hudson River. 
Opposite are the beautiful Palisades. There is a large 
factery which makes pavement blocks. From Trinidad 
comes the boat which brings asphalt for pavement 
blocks. We are not far from Yonkers which is noted 
for its sugar refining and the manufacture of carpets.” 

Write again, J. M. L., and describe the Palisades. 
You knew there are many readers who have not the 
slightest idea what the Palisades are. Do you not live 
in a city instead of a village? 


Louise Deters, fifth grade, 3448 Keokuk St., St. Louis, 
Mo., is a twelve years old. She wishes correspondents. 


Stephen Cunningham, 128-44 St., Corona,N.Y.,wishes 
to find a boy of thirteen to correspond with. We hope 
he will meet with success and also that some of the 
boys will write to the “Corner.” He attends Our Lady 
of Sorrows School and is in the seventh grade. 


Portland, Ore., April 21, 1923. 
Dear Aunt and Cousins: ; 

Been listening to what all of you have been saying 
about your hometowns. It’s about time, it seems to 
me, for someone to come to the rescue of this part of 
the country otherwise a good many of the readers will 
be thinking that only the North, the South (of which 
we have heard so much) and the East go to make up 
this great U. S. A. Now we don’t want any of them 
to bé thinking that. We folks of the West, although 
we don’t claim to form all of it, we do claim to form an 
important part of the land of the Stars and Stripes. 

So if there’s space in this month’s Corner, a Western 
girl would like to tell about the spot dear to her own 
heart, of which nothing has as yet been said. 

To a great many people the name “Oregon” suggests 
at once, cowboys, Indians, and all that is wild and wool- 
ly. Maybe we should blame the movies and western 
stories partly for this great outrage. But folks, al- 
though it may be hard for you to believe, we’re almost 
civilized out here. Ha! ha! 

Oregon is called the Beaver State, her residents, 
“Webfoots,” her state flower is the Oregon Grape, her 
motto “She flies with her own wings,” her shield “The 
Union.” 

Oregon has many beautiful towns and cities, the 
largest of which is Portland. That being my hometown 
will be the one I will here speak about. 

Portland is situated on the Willamette River, which 
flows into the Columbia, at a distance of twelve miles 
below the City, and 115 miles from the Coast. The 
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natural location has placed Portland among the most 
attractive cities in America, lying amid a landscape of 
hills and dales, beautiful rivers and verdant forests. 
The residential districts are most attractive, on ac- 
count of the abundance of roses which are grown al- 
most everywhere, climbing over trellises, covering ar- 
bors and lining the sidewalks. In June of each year 
a Rose Festival is held which has won for Portland a 
world wide reputation as the Rose City. 


Some love the modest violet, 
And some the lily fair, 

While others choose the hyacinth 
Or praise the orchid rare. 


I laud the choicest blossom 
That in the whole world grows, 
The queen of floral beauty, 
The lovely Portland Rose. 


Portland has a population of 300,000 and is the chief 
distributing center and shipping point for the immense- 
ly rich agricultural and forested area of the State. 
Four great transcontinental railroads have their termi- 
nals here, operating to all points North, East and South. 
Several lines of steamers ply the Willamette and Colum- 
bia Rivers, and their tributaries, carrying passengers 
and freight; and an immense coastwide trade is operat- 
ed, merchant vessels from all parts of the world are 
continually visiting the port. 

Portland is the largest lumber manufacturing and 
shipping center in the world. It vies with New York 
in volume of wheat shipments, occasionally exceeding 
the record made by that great city. Portland is rapid- 
ly becoming more and more a manufacturing center. The 
principal lines of manufacturing are lumbering and its 
products, flour, furniture, woolens, harness, saddlery, 
machinery, meat packing, ship building, fruit canning, 
and packing. 

Within half an hour’s ride from the business center 
of the City is Council Crest. From its eminence can 
be seen five snow-capped mountain peaks and a fine 
panoramic view is obtained of the city below, and the 
windings of the rivers and the orchards, meadows and 
forest beyond. 

Portland’s climate is without a peer on the Western 
Hemisphere. In summer it is especially delightful. 
This is due to the proximity of the Ocean and the snow- 
capped mountains in the near vicinity. There are no 
extremes climatically; when in other parts there are 
snow storms and blizzards, flowers are blooming in 
Portland’s Gardens. The Cascade Mountain range 
shuts out the vigor of cold from the East, the Jap cur- 
rent from over the Pacific and the warm Chinook 
Winds all lend a hand to give our city a winter climate 
of which very few other cities can boast. 

We have a large number of beautiful Catholic 
Churches and schools. The largest schools, St. Mary’s 
Academy College, Columbia University, St. Francis 
Academy, Academy of the Holy Child, and a large 
normal College at Oswego. Portland has a number of 
fine modern hospitals, the largest, St. Vincent Hospital, 
is the oldest in the Northwest and is under the care of 
the Sisters of Charity. 

My letter now is longer than I really intended it to 
be but I did want to tell you the most interesting fea- 
tures of our city. Now I'll stop talking and give some 
of you Cousins a chance to take the floor. 

May the “Grail” ever flourish, and see many more 
moons. May she too “fly with her own wings” into 
every known country on the face of the earth bringing 
new Cousins into the Corner from wherever she goes. 
May Aunt Agnes live to be one hundred years old. 
May God grant more wisdom to the editors that they 
may see that the Corner is the most important part 
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of their magazine then may they give the Corner three 
times the space it now has. May the Cousins con- 
tinue to write their friendly letters, and may God bless 
every reader of the “Grail” is the wish of 

An Oregon Webfoot, Patsy O’Dea. 


(Contributed by Patsy O’Dea) 
Lady: “Didn’t I tell you never to come here again?” 
Tramp: “I hope you will pardon me, madam, but it 
is the fault of my secretary. He has neglected to strike 
your name off my calling list.” 


“T'll not work for that man Brown any more on ac- 
count of a remark he made to me today.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Mike you’re discharged.’ ” 


Woman: “Now, if you don’t leave at once, I’ll call 
my husband and he used to play football at Harvard.” 

Tramp: “Lady if youse love yer husband, don’t, be- 
cause I used to play wid Yale.” 


Mrs. Brown: “Gracious, Mary! Why are you trying 
to feed birdseed to the cat? I told you to feed the 
canary. 

New Maid: 


“Well, there’s where the canary is 
mum.” 


? 


Don’t Whine 


When days are gloomy, dark and dreary, 
It never helps to whine, 

Be thankful for the many days 
When the old sun does shine. 


Hostess (to small boy): “Wouldn’t you like to have 
your meat cut up for you, dear?” 

Small Boy (very politely): “Oh, no, thank you. We 
often have meat quite as tough as this at home.” 


Office Boy: “I want a little time on to get a hair- 
cut.” 


Office Boy: “Why not, it grew on company time.” 


“Who was Zero? Was he the fellow who was al- 
ways cold?” 
“Naw, that’s Zero, another guy altogether.” 


Margaret Van der Boom, 820 Second Ave., Antigo, 
Wis., wishes us to state that she is a Junior in the 
Antigo High School, and that she wishes to hear from 
readers of the “Corner.” 


Sunset 


Refulgent streams of brilliant light 

Gleam from the West afar 

And gild the snow-capped mountain peaks— 
The Golden Gate’s ajar! 


Exchange Smiles 


Johnny—“The camel can go eight days without wa- 
ter.” 
Freddy—“So could I if ma would let me.” 


On a train recently I tried to make the acquaintance 
of a little girl. “Are you a good little girl?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the child. “I’m the good little 
girl who always says ‘thank you’ when any one gives 
me something.” 


“Auntie, can you change a dime for me?” 
“How do you want it changed, dear?” 
“Into a quarter, please.” 
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Johnny: Why is a catcher like a dog? 

Tommy: Dunno. 

Johnny: He wears a muzzle, snaps at flies, and chas- 
es fouls. 


“What are you doing, Marjory?” 

“T’se writing a letter to Lily Smif.” 

“But, darling, you don’t know how to write.” 

“That’s no difference, mamma. Lily don’t know how 
to read.” 


. Little Dot—I know something my teacher doesn’t 
now. 

Mamma—Indeed! What is that? 

Little Dot—I know when the world is coming to an 
end and she doesn’t. I asked her and she said she 
didn’t know. 

Mamma—Oh well, who told you? 

Little Dot—Uncle John. He said the world would 
come to an end when children stopped asking questions 
that nobody could answer. 


Mother—“Did you call Edith up this morning?” 

Daughter—“Yes, but she wasn’t down.” 

Mother—“But why didn’t you call her down?” 

Daughter—“Because she wasn’t up.” 

Mother—“Then call her up now and call her down 
for not being down when you called her up.” 


Jane had been into the jam and her mother in repri- 
manding her had suggested that she think twice before 
doing wrong again. 

After the second offense she was asked if she re- 
membered the advice which had been given her. 

“Certainly, mother,” she replied, “I did think twice. 
First I thought I wouldn’t, and then I thought I 
would.” 


James—Papa, I ain’t got no syrup. 

Father—John, correct your brother. 

John—(leaning over and peering into James’s plate) 
—Yes, you is. 


“Johnny, did you tell Sister that you had a new 
brother?” asked mother of her young hopeful when he 
returned from school. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, she’ll see him when he comes to school.” 


Father Jones had been instructing the pupils on 
heaven, purgatory, and hell. Desiring to find out how 
well they had understood his words, he asked the class 
how long a person has to stay in the bad place. ‘Oh, 
until their skin is burned off,” repiied a little fellow. 


Oblation 


O may my good deeds every one, 
Dear Jesus, all be thine, 
And be the incense burning in 
This censer-heart of mine, 
As perfume clouds unto thy throne 
My every act will be, 
And may life till eventide 
Be sacrificed for thee. 
J. A. W., in The Viatorian. 


Conundrums 


What is it that has four legs and only one foot? A 
bedstead. 
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What goes most against a farmer’s grain? His 
reaper. 

Which is the greater number, six dozen dozen or 
half a dozen dozen? Six dozen dozen, of course. 

What is that which, the more you take from it, the 
larger it grows? A hole. 

If a bee could stand on its hind legs, what blessing 
would it invoke? A bee-attitude. 

Why is a blockhead deserving of promotion? Be- 
cause he is equal to any post. 

Why is an artist stronger than a horse? Because 
he can draw Windsor Castle all by himself, and take 
it clean away in his pocket if necessary. 

Why is money often moist? Because it is frequently 
dew in the morning, and mist at night. 


The Taper 


I stood in the old cathedral 
Amid the gloaming cold, 
Before me was the chancel 
And unlit lamps of gold. 


From the mullioned window’s chalice 
Was spilled the wine of light, 
And across the winter valleys 
Was drawn the wing of night. 


The frescoes of the angels 
Above me were unseen, 

And viewless were the statues 
Each pillared arch between. 


The chancel door swung open; 
There came a feeble light, 

Whose halo like a mantle 
Fell o’er the acolyte. 


And one by one he kindled 
The silver lamps and gold, 
And the old cathedral’s glories 
Before my eyes unrolled. 


The taper’s light was feeble, 
The lamps were stars of flame; 
And I could read behind them 
Immanuel’s wondrous name. 


The taper-light evangel 
Touched all the chandeliers, 
As if by heaven transfigured 
Appeared the saints and seers. 


Along the sculptured arches 
Appeared the statues dim; 
And pealed the stormy organ 

The peaceful advent hymn. 


And as the form, retreating, 
Passed slowly from my sight, 

Eclipsed in light it kindled 
Was lost the taper’s light. 


One taper lights a thousand, 
Yet shines as it has shone; 
And the humblest light may kindle 
A brighter than its own. 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Harvest the sunshine in your hearts, 
Gather its heat and light, 
You’ll want it all when the shadows fall, 
And you find the chill of night. 
James Jeffrey Boohe. 
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Trust 
P. J. SANDILL 


I fear no future—I have a Friend 
Who shall almighty service send. 


Life 
RICHARD KEATING 


My soul is fed with the morning red 
That flushes the dew to wine; 

Then hush’d to sleep in the purple deep, 
To wake in the Dark Divine. 


Saint Peter Claver Sodality 


The Sodality of Saint Peter Claver was founded 
about thirty years ago for the purpose of aiding the 
mission field in Africa, by means of gifts, collected from 
all parts of the Catholic world. For an enterprise 
such as this to be workable and to attain its object, it 
ought to be grafted, if at all possible, on the trunk of 
a religious order, to draw from it the necessary sap and 
find in it a strong support for its members and an as- 
surance of the continuation of the work in the future. 
The International Institute of Ausxiliary Missionaries 
of Saint Peter Claver (center in Rome (28), via dell 
’Olmata, 16,) is at once the heart and head of the 
Sodality, which has been founded to aid African mis- 
sions. This Institute has received repeated encourage- 
ment and appreciation from the Holy See and the 
Episcopate—, quite recently Mgr. Bauron, editor of the 
Revue Mariale of Lyons, wrote (July 23rd. 1921) “I 
do not think that there is any other similar enterprise 
comparable to this one, when one considers its limited 
means and its far-spreading results.” 

The missions more than ever need help in these diffi- 
cult days, and the Sodality of Saint Peter Claver is 
likewise at a loss for funds, a circumstance which per- 
haps our friends do not fully realize.—Cost of living 
increases three and even fivefold in all respects and 
the cost of maintaining our office staff, and‘of meeting 
the outlay for printing, paper, negatives for photo- 
graphy, ink, etc., is enormous. 

We know how Our Lord loves the priest who draws 
souls to Him and the contemplative who adores Him, 
those who minister to His sick, and the teacher of the 
poor and little ones. And does He not equally look 
complacently upon the humble servant of the Negroes 
and their apostles,—“the Auxiliary Missionary of Saint 
Peter Claver”? 

Help can be given in the following ways: 

1. By finding new subscribers for the missionary 
periodicals of the Sodality, the Echo from Africa and 
The Negro Child. Annual subscription 2s., and 1s. 60d. 
respectively. 

2. By becoming Promoters of the work. Annual de- 
posit 2s. at least. This quota formerly sufficient, but 
very small in the face of present needs, gives a right 
to many plenary and partial indulgences granted to 
the Sodality, as well as to a share in 500 masses year- 
ly, offered in Africa by the Missionaries. 

. By giving alms and making donations to the 
Sodality during lifetime which is the securest way. 
By handing over capital or Title Deeds, though re- 
taining a life interest thereon. By leaving legacies by 
Will to the Sodality which enjoys the privilege of 
Personality in most countries. However this last sug- 
gestion is not so desirable as the other means of help, 
on account of the loss entailed by duties and the un- 
certainty of wills being carried out through not having 
been drawn up legally or through disputes. 
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4. By annual offerings towards the support of In- 
tern Members, the Auxiliary Missionaries. (Living 
sparingly as they do, the expenses for each amount to 
about £25 per annum. Before the war the Institute 
was self-supporting, but now that is far from being 
the case. The religious nursing sisters, teachers, etc., 
ordinarily live by their work. The Auxiliary Mission- 
aries collect alms for the missions and confide their 
own maintenance to————God. 

5. By the founding of a Perpetual Burse for the 
benefit of an Auxiliary Missionary. A capital of £600 
is necessary for this. Any benefactor who makes this 
offering becomes in perpetuity the cooperator of an 
Auxiliary Missionary and has a share in the merits of 
the humble work of this Religious for the salvation of 
souls. Few young girls at their profession are able 
to give the usual dowry. But when there is a good vo- 
cation and the requisite mental and physical qualities 
how can they be refused on account of their poverty? 
Did not Our Lord choose poor fishermen to evangelize 
the world? As to those who have received much of 
this world’s goods, should they not be happy to dis- 
tribute a part of them to those who are not equally 
favoured? 

When we die God will not judge us by the sums we 
leave behind us, but by the sums we have placed in the 
hands of the poor by our almsgiving. It will then be 
to us a fund with accumulated interest. 

Any further details about the religious Sisters of 
Saint Peter Claver, called “Auxiliary Missionaries,” 
will be willingly given and donations towards their sup- 
port gratefully accepted and acknowledged by “Auxili- 
ary Missionaries,” c|o Benedictines, Princethorpe near 
Rugby, England. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Despite the frequent rains work is progressing 
quite satisfactorily on the new Evansville-New Albany 
highway. As advertised by the director of the Indiana 
State Highway Commission, bids to construct sections 
A and D of the gap between St. Meinrad and Leaven- 
worth, would be received up to 10 a. m. on June 26. 
Section A extends 8.269 miles east of St. Meinrad to 
the intersection of the Bidseye-Tell City highway, 
while section D extends west from Leavenworth 7.292 
miles to Sulphur. The intervening sections, B and C, 
now in the hands of the Federal office at Chicago, will 
probably be graded before winter sets in. The State 
Highway Commission deserves the eternal thanks of 
all who live among the hills of southern Indiana for 
the prompt action they have taken in giving us a road 
and for the efficient methods pursued in accomplish- 
ing what they have undertaken. Spencer, Perry, and 
Crawford Counties are at last to be made accessible 
to the rest of the civilized world. 

—The ordinations this year drew a larger number 
of visitors than ever before. An hour before the Pon- 
tifical High Mass people began to select choice places 
for viewing the ceremonies. At the imposition of 
hands more than 100 priests were present in the 
sanctuary. The visiting clergy were vested in alb 
and chasuble, while the priests of the Community wore 
cuculla—the monastic choir mantle—and stole. 

—Corpus Christi with its beautiful procession took 
place as usual on Thursday. Priests, deacons, and 
subdeacons, garbed as for Mass, the long line of semi- 
narians in cassock and surplice, little virgins with 
flowing veils, children in white carrying banners, 
church societies with their respective banners, the 
faithful reciting the rosary, choirs chanting psalms to 
the music of the bands, send a thrill through the 
whole being and lift up the heart to Him in whose 
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honor this manifestation of love is held. The grand 
Tantum Ergo, taken up by the whole assembly, and 
the “Grosser Gott” after Benediction, all elevate one’s 
thoughts to the glorious triumph of Jesus in heaven 
of which this demonstration is but a faint echo. 

—“Julius Caesar” was played before a full house 
on May 21, 27, and June 3. 

—On June 11 the students of Fifth Latin entertained 
their professors and fellow students at lunch. 

—Final examinations before the close of school oc- 
cupied the two first weeks of June. The morning of 
June 16 saw the departure of “son” and “brother” for 
the summer vacation. Quite a number of the profes- 
sors have gone forth to substitute for pastors who feel 
the need of a vacation. 

—The second retreat was held from June 17 to 22 
inclusive. 

—Two young crows, which remind us of the ravens 
of St. Benedict and St. Meinrad, have found an asylum 
within the precincts of the Abbey. But monastic si- 
lence does not appeal to them. 

—Rev. F. A. Diepenbrock, class of ’83, pastor at 
Westphalia, Mo., died in May. 

—Rev. William Racher, ordained in November, 1918, 
died on May 31 at Ft. Wayne, Ind., a victim of Bright’s 
disease and pneumonia. Father Rachor, was assistant 
at St. Mary’s Church, Michigan City. 

—Announcement has been received of the marriage 
of John Stuart Hughes, College ’09-’14, to Edna Jose- 
pha Bratcher, on May 24 at Leitchfield, Ky., where 
they are “at home.” THE GRAIL joins in wishing the 
newly-weds a long, prosperous, and happy voyage 
through life. 

—Rev. John B. Steger, class of 05, for some years 
pastor of Immaculate Conception Church, Auburn, Ind., 
has been transferred to Mercy Hospital, Gary, as 
chaplain. 

—Rev. Leo Moczygemba, class of 719, has been ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of Holy Trinity Church, Falls 
City, Texas. 


Book Notices 


MESSAGES OF Music,—by Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
“Messages of Music” is not only a new book, it is a 
new kind of book. Unlike most works that treat of 
music, it is not restricted to music lovers alone, but 
it tends to make music lovers of all. We all like music 
to some extent, “for the buried hopes, the garnered 
memories, the tender feelings it can summon at a 
touch.” Yet for most persons the real kernel or the 
best part of music remains an undiscovered treasure. 
By a unique method, the author leads us deep dewn into 
the beauties of this treasure. His method is the story 
method. In three hundred stories the reader gets an 
intelligent and enjoyable grasp of the best music that 
the greatest composers of all times have produced. He 
is made to understand that genuine music is a heart- 
language that can not be listened to attentively with- 
out its imparting culture and ennobling influence. Very 
many of the stories are so refreshing and uplifting that 
one leaves them with reluctance.—Your library of 
phonograph records will be multiplied in worth through 
your better understanding of the treasures you already 
possess. Moreover, “Messages of Music” will be a 
guide to you in the purchase of new records, since it 
points out to you what is of true value in music. The 
book is a large octavo volume, 9% x 6% inches, 424 
pages, printed on heavy wove paper, beautifully bound 
in maroon and gold cloth covers—a masterpiece of the 
printer’s art. Price $5.00 net; $5.20 postpaid. The 
Stratford Co., Publishers, 234 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. I. E. 
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TIRED BODY CELLS 


NEED FATHER JOHN’S MEDICINE 


The best chance for those who are weak and 
run down to build up the system and gain flesh 
and strength is during the 

summer time. The best tonic 
and body builder for such 
conditions is Father John’s 
because of 







alcohol or dangerous weak- 
2ning stimulants. Remem- 
oer that Father John’s Med- 
icine has a history of more 
than half a century of success as a tonic and 
body builder, giving flesh and strength to those 
who are weak and run down. 


Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you or you can order it direct from Father 
John’s Medicine Company, Lowell, Mass. 








Read, Decide, Act! 10 


The next time you arein need ofa Tire or Tube, just 
mail us this coupon and we will convince you that you 
can get ony of hig ds of Tires or Tubes 
at our wholesale prices. number,in the upper 
corner of this a tae > that 50@ of the net prof- 

tfrom every tire sold willbe given towards the cause 
of this pai. This exceptional allowance to the 
selected publications has met with astonishing approval, 
not only by the publishers, but even more se by many 
customers. This concessionis made possible by our very 
small margin of profit and exceptionally low overhead 
cost on every transaction. 


SIS ab bin 08 660660 0scneedeceratvaves 


pO ee 
Techny Automotive Service, Techay Ill. 








Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By THE REV. DOMINIC BARTHEL, O. S. B. 
{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 
{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 
{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{| Recommended by teachers of expression 
loth 734 pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 














Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 


benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 
What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 


237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 
Book Dept. 





The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.50 


The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 





THE ABBEY PRESS 


The Young Man’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.50. 

“Your new book, “The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is one 
of the best books for men 
which I have seen. No 
man, young or old, can 
read it, and not love and 
serve God more earnest- 
ly.” Rt. Rev. Regis Cane- 
vin, Bishop of Pittsburg. 





St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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PUSH THE CLOCK WATCH YOUR STATE 
BUILD A HOME FOR “THE GRAIL” 


In vain you will build 
churches, give missions, 
found schools—all ef- 
forts will be futile if 
you are not able to 
wield the defensive and 
offensive weapon of a 
loyal and sincere Cath- 
Pius X. 


A Catholic paper in 


olic Press. 


a parish is a perpetual 
mission. Leo XIII. 


Donations last month 
$111.37. 


In an age of speciali- 
zation when every 
branch of knowledge 
and endeavor has a 
literature of its own, it 
is indispensable that 
religion should use this 
modern vehicle of in- 
telligence (The Press) 
to spread the truth, to 
check and to crush that 
which is false and im- 
moral. Bishop Char- 
trand. 


Donations this month 


$133.20. 





Arizona 


Idaho 
1.00 


California 
27.69 





Connecticut 
13.50 


| Delaware | 


Maryland 


Maine 
18.50 





Washington 
3.50 





Nevada 


District of Col. 
3.00 


New 





Hamps. | 


New Jersey 
44.75 


New York 
195.85 








Pennsylvania 
61.50 





Rhode Island 
11.25 





Virginia 
1.00 





West Virginia | 


Vermont 
1.00 











Colorado 


Kansas 


2.50 


Montana 


2.50 


Nebraska 
7.00 





North Dakota 
1.00 


South Dakota 
1.00 





Utah Wyoming 





Alabama 


Arkansas 


Florida 


Texas 
2.00 


Georgia 
2.00 





Louisiana 
3.00 


Nee 


Carolina S. 





Carolina 


New 


Mexico | 


Tennessee 
1.00 


Mississippi 








Illinois 
61.25 


Ohio 
116.10 


Indiana 
1085.48 





Kentucky 
23.00 








Michigan 
27.50 





Iowa 
3.00 


Missouri 
21.00 








Minnesota 
4.00 








Wisconsin 


54.68 


Massachusetts 


41.25 





Oregon 





Oklahoma 


Canada 
1.50 








To continue the work of publishing THE GRAIL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 


a new and properly arranged building. 


Since the proceeds of our printing offiice are devoted to the 


support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating 


any of this money for building purposes. 


We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique 


opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battlement 


of defense against falsehood and error. 
little token of appreciation sent to each donor. 


Address 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 


Building Fund 








All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged and a 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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